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There are but vague ideas concerning the mission 
and sphere of the Hebrew prophets, in the minds of 
the average Bible student. Such readers, and better 
instructed ones also, will gain clear distinctions, and 
obtain helpful information, from the article on this 
subject by Professor Beecher of Auburn, which we 
lay before them this week. 


As a rule, Sunday-school teachers are by no means 
all that they ought to be, or all that they might be. 
They are fairly open to criticism, in both character 
and conduct ; and it is not to be wondered at that they 
are criticised. But there is this to be said for them: 
as a rule, they are the best material that the church 
has to offer for such a work, and their standard is all 


| matter so much; but every now and 





from Hampole’s version, as there given. Dr. Mom- 
bert says warm words for the work of medizval 
monks in opening up the Scriptures to the English 
tongue ; and Dr. Thompson illustrates the best spirit 
of those monks, by his translation of a sacramental 
hymn of Thomas Aquinas. 


It is impressive to one watching the drift of the 
more scholarly magazines, to see how strong the ten- 
dency is among “thinkers” of a certain class, to 
patronize the Almighty. If this vice were confined to 
those without the circle of Christianity, it would not 
again one finds 
Christians coming to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty, with a self-complacency at the obligations 
under which they place the Lord by their deferise of 
him,—a complacency which reminds one of Tenny- 
son’s quiet lines: 

“He smoothed his chin, and sleeked his hair, 
And said the earth was beautiful.” 

When you are tempted to plume yourself on what 
you have done for the Lord, and to tell of it, either 
by word or pen, to others, kindly remember that the 
Lord has no need of your patronage, and that any 
attempt to posture as one to whom the Lord and his 
cause are indebted, is as offensive to Christian good 
taste as it is baseless in sound reason. 


One of the helps to Bible study in common use 
among our fathers was the “Bible common-place 
book.” in that connec- 
tion did not mean what we ordinarily denote now- 
adays by that term; but it ranged in meaning from 
a private note-book of biblical passages to a printed 
topical text-book. It is to be feared, however, that 
in these days of universal Bible study, the Bible it- 
self is becoming a “ common-place book,” in the mod- 
ern sense, to many of those who are familiar with the 
letter, though not with the spirit, of Scripture. There 
is a certain loss to surface readers and hearers in the 
very familiarity of Bible language; the old phrases 
pass under the eye or fall upon the ear, with all the 
deadness of that which has become familiar and trite. 
In reality, however, there is no such thing as a bib- 
lical “common-place.” The most familiar text, the 
most unquestioned truth of Scripture, stands out afresh 
in new meaning, whenever the providential force of 
circumstances compels the reader or hearer to seek 
the spirit beneath the letter. Whenever any biblical 
teaching becomes so “common-place” to us that we 
forget its meaning, it is a sure sign that there is some- 
thing wrong, not with the Bible, but with us. God’s 
words “ are new every morning;” and it is precisely 
those elementary doctrines which are most widely 


The word “ common-place ” 





the time rising. When the standard of the churches 
is higher, and when the training power of the pastors 
has improved, the Sunday-school teachers will be 
pretty sure to show a corresponding advance. 


If any one has supposed that his English ancestors 
always spoke English, he would be likely to get light 
on that subject by referring to an old English Bible. 
He would then begin to ask’ What is “ English”? Dr. 
Mombert supplies material for a better understanding 
of this matter in his Relics of Old English. It would 
be a good test of one’s familiarity with English as it 
was and as it is, to read aloud the Twenty-third Psalm 


known, and which even a little child may under- 
stand, which can bear the most frequent repeti- 
tion, and which are most effective in the conversion 
of sinners and the upbuilding of saints. By all 
means let the Bible become a common place book; 
that is, a book for a common place; for, after all, 
that is the best method, for thoughtful readers, of 
preventing its teachings from becoming “ common- 
place.” 


It is a common method of valuation te estimate the 
worth of a thing by its cost. And there is a sense in 


always has its cost ; and a chief reason why so few are 
possessed of skill and ability and experience, and 
acquired knowledge, is because the great majority of 
persons are unwilling to pay the cost of these posses- 
sions. Most persons want the results without the 
needful outlay. But, on the other hand, a great 
many things cost a great deal more than they are 
worth. Here comes, just now, for example, a big 
diamond from the South African diamond-fields ; and 
all the papers are telling of its size and its worth. 
And as to its cost, the story is, that in addition to all 
the earlier privations and toil of the poor fellows who 
were hunting for it, the finder of this diamond was 
murdered by a companion in order to its obtaining ; 
and then the murderer was murdered for the same 
cause; and so “it cost four lives before it reached 
” we are coolly told, as a reason for its 
Is that diamond really worth its cost? 
Many a covetous looker at its dazzling brilliancy, who 
will wish from his heart that he had that diamond, 
would never be willing to pay the one-quarter of its 
cost, which he has the means to proffer, if he knew 
the facts in the case. And it would be the same with 
a great many other dazzling temptations if their full 
cost were written on their surface. The profits of 
many a business, which enables men and women to 
glitter and glare in the presence of their fellows, and 
the gains of many a social or official station which 
uplift men and women above the average of their 
neighbors, are as little worth their cost, as is that 
African diamond worth the four human lives, and: all 
the toil and suffering besides, which it cost before it 
could blaze its brilliancy in the sight of the envious 
glances which it now attracts. Before we decide that 
we would like to have that which at first sight seems 
a tempting treasure, let us consider what its cost has 
been. Many a good thing is worth all that it costs; 
and many a thing is not to be counted good, because ~ 
it is not worth its cost. 


America 
enhancing. 





THE TESTING OF CHARACTER. 


There are thousands of people who plume them- 
selves upon never having committed this or that form 
of evil, when they ought rather to thank God that 
they never had either the power or the opportunity to 
sin in that particular way. There are thousands of 
men who stand to-day happy in their simple integrity, 
to whom the opening of new opportunities, or the 
enlargement of their power, would bring temptation, 
transgression, and disgrace. 

There is no testing of character like the testing 
which comes with the possession of power. No man 
knows, or shows, all that is in him, until he has the 
power to do with impunity whatever he pleases. 
Plato, in the Republic, questions whether, if a just 
man possessed the ring of Gyges, and could go in and 
out among men unseen of them, doing whatever he 
chose, and taking whatever he wished, still continuing 
invisible,—whether his justice could bear the strain of 
such temptation ; and, he even suggests that men are 
usually just from compulsion, rather than from choice. 
And there is a certain amount of truth in the sugges- 
tion ; for human nature, fenced in as it is by social 
custom and by religious law, often breaks out into 
such wantonuess of wickedness, as to give us reason to 








which this is a correct method; for @ goed thing 


ask ourselyea what the result would be if there were 
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no restraints to prevent, and no laws to regulate, the 
exercise of man’s wild will. We see men who have 
been trained, from their youth up, to self-restraint 
and self-denial, thrown down from their integrity 
through the increased temptation which comes of 
increased power ; and we wonder if they—the strong 
and the wise—have fallen, into what depths of 
wickedness would the weak and self-indulgent have 
sunk, if the same irresponsible power had been given 
to them. 

The truth is that we are liable to congratulate our- 
selves that we are above some particular form of 
temptation, when in reality we are below it; and often 
we’ only need to be lifted into a higher region of 
capability and opportunity, to find ourselves strug- 
gling for our lives with the very temptation from which 
we had judged ourselves to be most safe. Much of 
what we call virtue in ourselves and others, can be 
called so only by courtesy ; for that which is guiltless 
simply because it never has had the chance or the 
power of transgression, may be innocence—the 
untried purity which has committed no wrong; but 
it is not virtue—the strength which knows its own 
weakness, and which has fought and conquered, 

Every increased opportunity or capability for good, 
brings increased opportunity and capability for evil. 
The village fool who stood beneath the scaffuld where 
a convicted forger was hanging, was not wholly 
wrong when he cried, “ Friends, ye see what learning 
does.” The knowledge which gave the hapless 
criminal the power to read and write and calculate, 
also increased his power for evil, and gave occasion 
for him to become a notorious forger, when he might 
otherwise have lived and died a petty pilferer. Every 
new power, however gained, calls the character to a 
new testing, and one may win and possess the highest 
power for which men strive, and yet, by the very 
possession of that power, become only— 


“ A sinful soul, possessed of many gifts ; 
A spacious garden, full of flowering weeds, 
A glorious devil, large in heart and brain,” 


for human nature gives no guarantee that high powers 
will not be prostituted to base purposes, or that the 
weapons which society has forged and placed in the 
hands of individuals for her own defense, may not be 
turned against her. 

Nor is this peril to the character associated solely 
with the possession of a particular kind of power. 
It belongs to acquirements of every class. It comes 
with the possession of material wealth. “ Money will 
do anything,” says the popular proverb; and one of 
the peculiar dangers of the wealthy is that they are 


‘tempted into forbidden places to which their wealth 


serves as the golden key. This peril comes with 
intellectual power. Who is so exposed to the temp- 
tation to turn aside from the narrow and strait 
path, as the man whose brain is clear enough to see 
how by a little unscrupulousness—by a little lower- 
ing of his standard, he may “make the most of him- 
self,” from a worldly point of view? And this peril 
comes with the possession of even spiritual power. 
Wherever the place of spiritual privilege is, there is 
the place of spiritual temptation. The Jewish tradi- 
tion which declares that it was the highest of angels, 
who fell from his first estate, and became Satan, 
receives sad comfirmation when we contemplate the 
history of the Church, and see how frequently the 
highest have fallen, and how the first have become 
the last. And we know that our Lord’s sharpest 
rebukes were spoken to the religious leaders and the 
literary men of his day—the classes which best knew 
the revealed will of the Lord, and by whom the 
power which came of that knowledge had been 
degraded to serve personal ambition and personal 
greed, 

No man is quite free from the temptation to 
imagine that an increase of power and opportunity 
would make it easier for him to live an upright life. 
Few have that knowledge of self which forbids them 
to thrust forth their hands for the Master’s cup, and 
to proclaim their own ability to drink of it. There 
is a general forgetfulness of the fact that the brighter 





the light in which a man stands, the deeper is the | 
the shadow that he casts; and that the more a man | 
gains, the greater the burden which he has to carry. 
The man -who stands at the top of the cliff sees | 
farther and more clearly than the man at its foot ; but | 
his chances of falling are also vastly greater. 

No, no! what is wanted in the lives of most of us 
is not more power and larger opportunities, but the | 
more faithful use of the power and the opportunities | 
which we have, and more gratitude to God because | 
he has not called us to the possession of powers | 
which we could not control and to the facing of | 
opportunities which might be, for us, by-ways from | 
the way of life to the gate of hell. If God has not | 
given us great powers, he has not given us the heavier | 
responsibilities which these bring with them ; it may 
be that the hand of Mercy is holding back from us 
the talents and the opportunities which we covet, but 
which, committed to our frail bark, would swamp 
our tiny vessel. The man who possesses much mate- 
rial wealth, the man of genius, the man who occupies 
a place of high spiritual responsibility, is a man to 
be warned, to be encouraged, to be prayed for, rather 
than a man to be envied. We ought not presump- 
tuously to demand that these powers shall also be 
ours ; in this, as in aught else, we ought rather to pray, 
“Lead us not into temptation.” And if, on the 
other hand, it be God’s will to call us to higher 
possession and greater power, our duty is to accept 
his decision cheerfully, not shrinking from the 
greatér perils which that implies, knowing that He 
who gives the greater responsibility will not refuse to 
give with it his all-sufficient grace; and that to his 
every trusting child the promise comes, “As thy 
days, so shall thy strength be.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Hardly a lesson in our International series is not fol- 
lowed by more or less practical questions, from our cor- 
respondents, concerning its teachings in one phrase or 
another. Most of these questions we are compelled to 
let pass unanswered, because of the press of other mat- 
ters; but, now and then, one of them which involves 
an important principle, apart from its connection with a 
particular lesson, seems to call for special attention. 
Thus, in the following, from a writer in the South-west: 

I should like to have your comments, in Notes on Open Let- 
ters, upon the marriages of the sons of Naomi with Moabitish 
women. While not against the Jetter of the law, was it not 
against the spirit of it? (Deut. 7: 1-4; Num. 25: 1-3; Ezra 
9:1.) Was Ezra’s legislation right? (Comp. Mal. 2: 11-16.) 
Dr. Alexander Thompson remarks : *‘ Many a man has come to 
the feet of Jesus, being led by the hand of the woman God gave 
him.”? Do such instances, and such cases as that of Ruth, jus- 
tify marriages of Christians with the unconverted? In 1 Corin- 
thians 7:39, and 2 Corinthians 6: 14, is not the distinction a 
broad one between believing families and heathen? Would 
not members of believing households, with an intellectual 
belief in Jesus as the Christ, but with wnconsecrated lives (like 
the majority of people now living in Christian lands), have 
been considered “ believers” ? 

Certainly it was inconsistent with the spirit of the 
teachings of the Mosaic law for the sons of Elimelech 
to marry Moabitish wives. Ruth, like Rahab, was made 
worthy of marriage to an Israelite by becoming an 
Israelite in faith. No hope of good results will ever 
justify an evil course. A Christian marriage ought 
surely to include the idea of union, at all events of 
agreement, in that which is most important, whatever 
waiving there may be of matters of /esser importance. 
And as a matter of fact, a marriage practically settles 
the question of what is deemed most important. There 
are marriages for money, or for social position, or for 





convenience, or for passion; every such marriage shows 
what is put first in the mind and heart of the one who 
makes a concession accordingly. He or she who counts 
himself or herself wholly Christ’s, cannot, will not, con- 
sent toa union with another who is not at all events 
supposed to be also a disciple of Christ, It is not a 
question of what an ancient Israelite was permitted to 
do by the law of Moses or of Ezra; but it is a question 
of what a consecrated disciple of Christ deems the chief 
essential as the basis of the most sacred of human 
unions, 


It is evident from the numerous expressions of inter- 
est in our recent comments on the contraction of words 
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which many of our readers have given thought, and on 
which not a few of them desire light. Apart from the 
hearty words of agreement with the views already 
expressed by us, which have come from different quar- 
ters, here is an inquiring note from a New England 
clergyman, whose opinion is always worthy of attention. 
He says: 

A question comes up for discussion, I shan’t say decision, in 
The Sunday School Times, which has lain with some weighton ; 


my mind. It respects contractions of certain words. The ~ 


editor is outspoken in their favor. Professor Phelps, in his 
admirable work, English Style in Public Discourse, thus 
delivers himself: “ Contractions of old words appear chiefly in 
the form of vulgarisms, Contraction in speech is a most singu- 
lar development of the natural inertia of the human mind. 
Even the tongue, the most nimble of human organs, will utter 
only that which it must utter. A syllable, a letter, an accent, 
which it can slur, it will slur. The contraction ‘ain’t’ for 
‘isn’t’ is a vulgarism which ought not to need criticism. Yet, 
‘’tain’t so,’ said an educated preacher once in my hearing. 
The safe rule respecting contractions is, never to use them in 
public speech. This is the instinct of perfect taste. It is said 
that Edward Everett never employed them even in epistolary 
style. Some critics do not consider it fastidious to avoid them 
in colloquial usage.” Were I to meet you this morning, Mr. 
Editor, I should be likely to say, in “ colloquial usage,” “If 
you ha’n’t room for the entire quotation from Professor Phelps, 
you mustn’t fail to give the substance;’’ on the principle, 
Audi alteram partem,—Hear the other side, 

Is it really so that our critical friend doesn’t see the 
difference between a vulgarism and a colloquialism? or 
again, the difference between an indolent clipping 
of words because of mental inertia, and a vehement 
condensing of words in order to an increase of verbal 
power? Those differences ought to be borne in mind by 
every one who would be both correct and effective in the 
use of his mother-tongue; and it is those differences 
that we have had in mind in all that we have written on 
this subject, and that we intend to have in mind in all 
our writings on any subject. Whether Professor Phelps 
has those distinctions clearly in mind does not fully 
appear in the quotation from his work; but unless he 
has them in mind, he also will be in error from their 
ignoring. A vulgarism in spoken or in written language 
is never to be approved. The contractions instanced by 
Professor Phelps, are unallowable as contractions. He, 
indeed, says truly that “ the contraction ‘ain’t’ for ‘isn’t’ 
is a vulgarism;” but he here admits by implication 
that “isn’t” isn’t a vulgarism. Elsewhere in his work, 
he says that “a scholarly spirit does not recoil at hear- 
ing, in the freedom of conversation, such contractions as 
‘don’t,’ ‘can’t,’ ‘won’t;” and again, that “we often say; 
of a man’s written style, that it needs more of the collo-| 
quial elements.” So far, we agree with Professor Phelps, 
When, moreover, he says concerning all verbal “ contrac- 
tions,” that “ Edward Everett never employed them, even 
in epistolary style,” we haven’t a doubt of that historical 
fact. And that is one reason why we never employed 
Edward Everett to write “ Notes on Open Letters” for 
The Sunday School Times. We should as soon have 
thought of hiring an iceberg to raise hot-house grapes 
in, Style in speech, public or private, and style in 
writing, ought to be correspondent with the spirit and 
purpose of the address. The man who would speak in 
the same style while calling up his neighbors because of 
a fire in their block, as he would while addressing the 
mourners at a funeral, ought to have permanent employ- 
ment at funerals, and set some one else to take his place 
at fires. Emerson said of Napoleon, that “he would 
shorten a straight line” to come at his work; and any 
man who is in dead earnest has something of this Na- 
poleon-element in him, which will show itself in his use 
of language; not because of his mental inertia, but 
because of his intensity of purpose, and his impatience 
of intervals between him and that purpose. It was said 
by a prominent member of Congress in the stormy days 
of that body, just before our civil war, that when a svore 
of members would ‘spring to their feet crying “Mr. 
Speaker!” in some emergency, the red-hot man would 
get a start of the others by crying simplv “ Ker!” thus 
Jinishing up his call, while the Edward-Everett-man had 
missed a chance with his precise “ Mister Speaker!” 
And that illustrates the point we are making. Contrac- 
tions which are vulgarisms are never allowable. Con- 
tractions are not to be approved when the style of 
speech or writing will fairly admit of the use of the 
fuller terms. But proper contractions have their proper 
place, and they are at times indispensable to the highest 
effectiveness in speech or writing which is of a collo- 
quial character, and in which compactness and direct- 
ness must be the exhibit and the evidence of intensity 
and positiveness. He who recognizes this truth has an 
advantage in such address over any person whomsoever 


in certain lines of writing, that the subject is one to | who fails to recognize it, 
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LAUDA, SION, SALVATOREM. 


SacRaMENTAL HYMN OF THOMAS AQUINAS. 
BY ALEXANDER R. THOMPSON, D.D, 


Sion, to thy Saviour singing, 
To thy Prince and Shepherd bringing 
Sweetest hymns of love and praise, 
Yet thou shalt not reach the measure 
Of his worth, by all the treasure 
Of thy most ecstatic lays! 


Of all wonders that can thrill thee, 
And with adoration fill thee, 

What than this can greater be, 
That himself to thee he giveth ?— 
He in faith that eateth, liveth,— 

For the bread of life is he. 


‘Fill thy lips to overflowing 

With sweet praise, his mercy showing, 
Who this heavenly table spread. 

On this day so glad an: holy, 

To each hungering spirit lowly 
Giveth he the living bread. 


Here the King hath spread his tabla 

Whereon eyes of faith are able 
Christ the passover to trace, 

Shadows of the law are going, 

Light and life and truth infowing, 
Night to day is giving place. 


Lo, this angels’ food descending 
Tleavenly love is hither sending, 
Pilgrim lips on earth to feed. 

So the pascha] lamb was given, 
So the manna came from heaven, 
This the manna is indeed. 


O good Shepherd, bread life-givi-.g, 

Us, thy grace and life receiving, 
Feed and shelter evermore! 

Thou on earth our weakness guiding, 

We in heaven with thee abiding, 
With all saints will thee adore, 





THE FUNCTION OF THE HEBREW 
PROPHET. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


At the time of the birth of Samuel, prophecy had 
become almost extinct in Israel. “The word of the 
Lord was precious in those days; there was no open vis- 
ion” (1Sam.3:1). Even the name “ prophet” had gone 
into disuse, being popularly superseded by the word 
“seer” (1 Sam. 9:9). So decided was this dearth that 
Samuel marks a new era in the history of prophecy ; and 
the apostles even regard the succession of prophets as, in 
some sense, beginning with him (Acts 3: 24). It is evi- 
dent, however, that they do not regard this as the 
original beginning of prophecy, for in the immediate 
context they recognize Moses as a prophet, and speak of 
“His holy prophets which have been since the world 
began ” (Acts 3; 21, 22). The Old Testament takes the 
same view. Even the dearth in the times of Eli waa not 
absolute, for we have the message of a “ man of God” 
(1 Sam. 3: 27-36); while a reference to a concordance, 
under the words “ prophet,” “ prophetess,” “ prophesy,” 
“man of God,’ will distinctly show the existence of 
prophecy in the times of the judges, of Moses, uf Abra- 
ham, and of Enoch. 

This difference of statement as to the beginning of the 
succession is closely connected with a common ambiguity 
in the use of the term “ prophet.” In the present paper 
the term is applied to all who exercised prophetic gifts, 
whether, as in the case of Elijah or Jeremiah, they are 
chiefly known for these, or are chiefly known in some 
other capacity, as in the case of Moses or David. 

Mr. George Rawlinson tells us (Hist. of Egypt, Vol. 
L, p. 447) that in Egypt the prophets were a class of the 
priesthood, ranking next to the high-priests, and “ were 
generally presidents of the temples, had the management 
of the sacred revenues, were bound to commit to memory 
the contents of the ten sacerdota] books,” etc. In Israe) 
the case was different. A priest might become a prophet, 
as might any one else; but the prophetic office was 
entirely different from the sacerdotal. The prophet, as 
such, was not a priest. Nor was the succession of 
prophets in any proper sense an order, like that of the 
priesthood. There is no trace of any ordaining act by 
which a man was set apart to be a prophet, though 
Elisha, for example, was set apart by a special act for a 
special work (1 Kings 19: 16, 19-21). There is no trace 
of a special costume by which prophets were distin- 
guished from men who were not prophets, though Elijah 
and the deceivers mentioned by Zechariah were distin- 
guished from other prophets, as well as from other men, 
by the rough garments which they wore (2 Kings 1: 8; 


” 4 


Zech. 13: 4). The oracle-givers of the ancient religions, 
and the magicians and fortune-tellers of all ages, have 
usually surrounded themselves with mystery, and 
affected a weird, strange, unearthly character. Nothing 
of this appears in the prophet of Jehovah. Sacred art, 
indeed, has given him a priest-like robe, a tonsure, and 
the general air of a hermit or a sorcerer, just as it has 
transformed the angels. of the Bible into barefoot winged 
women ; but the Bible itself refuses to present any other 
picture of a prophet than that of a citizen, like other 
citizens, holding a commission from God, and endowed 
with the gifts requisite for accrediting his mission. The 
question whether he is a true prophet is to be settled, in 
any instance, not by appealing wo a register of genealogy 
or of ordination, but by observing, first, whether he 
speaks in the name of Jehovah only; and secondly, 
whether the signs which he gives in Jehovah’s name 
come to pass (Deut, 18: 21, 22; 13: 1-5). 

Works on the evidences of revealed religion sometimes 
describe a prophet merely as a predicter of events. This 
description is sufficient for the purposes of what is gen- 
erally called the argument from prophecy; but it has 
doubtless contributed to the undue narrowing of the 
popular idea of the work of a prophet. Etymologically, 
our English word and its Greek original describe, not one 
who speaks beforehand, but one who speaks for God,— 
just as Aaron spoke for Moses (Exod.7:1). The priest- 
hood, and, in a modified sense, the king, were the ordi- 
nary spokesmen of Jehovah in Israel. The prophets 
were hisspokesmen for the extraordinary purposes not 
covered by the regular administration of affairs. 

The word “ prophet” in Deuteronomy 18: 15, 18, though 
certainly nota collective, seems to be distributively used. 
God raised up to Israel a prophet, “ from among their 
brethren,” at his own pleasure, whenever he had a spe- 
cial message to send by one. He promised that a 
prophet should appear, as often as they really needed 
fresh communications from the unseen world, in a suc- 
cession culminating in One who should be the great 
antetypal prophet. It was especially this fact which 
rendered the consulting of that world by magic arts, on 
the part of an Israelite, as impious as it was needless. 
The words “not thus has the Lord thy God given to 
thee” (Deut. 18: 14), are very inadequately translated 
by “hath not suffered thee so to do.” Properly under- 
stood, in mentioning what God has not given, they sug- 
gest what he has given. They distinctly contrast the 
communication with the invisible world which they dis- 
allow; namely, that by the practice of occult arts, with 
that promised in the following verse, in the office-work 
of Jehovah’s prophet. 

Such is, in general, the function of the Hebrew 
prophet. Some of the particulars included under it may 
be classified as natural functions, and others as super- 
natural functions. Among the former, we may note, for 
example, the fullowing : 

1. The prophets were commonly public men, often political 
leadera.—Perhaps such men as David or Daniel should 
not be cited as instances of this, because, in their case, 
the function of king, or of prime minister, may have 
been entirely different from that of prophet. But it 
seems to be largely in the character of prophet that 
Samuel manages the affairs of the nation. Elijah and 
Elisha are much at court, looking after the interests of 
that portion of the subjects of the kings of Israel, which 
adheres to the worship of Jehovah, and also urging their 
views in other matters of home and foreign policy. 
Isaiah and his contemporaries are at the head of the 
party which disbelieves in al] foreign alliances, as 
opposed to the parties which advocate close relations 
with Assyria on the one side, or with Egypt on the 
other. Jeremiah stands squarely on the platform of 
those who would accept the supremacy of Babylon as an 
accomplished fact, in opposition to those who urge fur- 
ther struggles for independence. A book which should 
give in detail the lives of the prophets would also be a 
detailed history of the affairs of the nation. 

2. They were the reformers of their times.—It is possible 
here to mention only a few of the many questions of pub- 
lie reform which, at different periods, attracted their 
attention, and to give only a reference or two, out of 
very many that might be given, under each question. 
They advocated reform in the matter of divorce (Mal. 2), 
in that of licentiousness (Jer. 5: 7-9), that of usury (Neh. 
5, and Ezek. 18: 8), of land monopoly (Isa. 5: 7-10), 
of drunkenness and dissipation (Isa. 5: 11-22), of slavery 
(Jer. 34: 8-22), of the support of public worship (Mal. 
1, 3), to say nothing of the yet more familiar ques- 
tions concerning idolatry, the high places, and the like. 

3. They were evangelistic preachers and organizers.—The 
narratives they have left, in the historical books, so 
present history as to make it preach to us on the subject 
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of our duties to God. Their other writings are mainly 
made up either of sermons, or of distinctly homiletical 
poems and tracts. The schools of the prophets evidently 
were not mere institutions for the giving of literary 
instruction to young lads, but organizations for men, 
designed for work as well as for training. The bands of 
prophets in Samuel’s time, seem to have held public 
evangelistic meetings, in the open air and elsewhere 
(1 Sam. 10: 5, 10-18; 19:20). How much of our 
present gospel they possessed and preached we do not 
know; but they certainly urged the cardinal duties of 
repentance, faith, love, change of heart, the fear of God, 
and public and private obedience to his requirements, 
In the peculiar relations which Israel sustained to God, 
the political element was, of course, very prominent in 
the religious teachings of the prophets. 

4. They were literary men.—It is now quite fashionable 
to assert that they did not become so till the times of 
Isaiah and Amos; but by using a concordance of proper 
nantes, any one can easily convince himself that the 
Scriptures themselves attribute authorship to Moses, 
Joshua, Samuel, Nathan, Gad, Solomon, Ahijah, Shema- 
iah, Hanani, Elijah, and many others of relatively earlier 
date, as well as to most of the later prophets. It is 
probably true that they do not attribute literary author- 
ship to any Israelites except prophets, though they by 
no means affirm that there were no other authors. 

At this point the distinction between primary and 
secondary prophets becomes important. The immense 
numbers of the prophets is a striking fact to one who 
notices it for the first time. Obadiah hid a hundred of 
them, by fifties,in caves. Certain other indications that 
they were very numerous are equally decisive, and seem, 
at first thought, to conflict with the idea that they were 
rare and special messengers from heaven. Now it is 
probable that prophets who had supernatura) gifts were 
more numerous than is commonly supposed by persons 
who have not studied the subject; but it is also probable 
that they constituted only a very smal! proportion of all 
who are called by the name. Most of these were doubt- 
less secondary prophets, “the sons of the prophets,” 
members of the organizations known as the prophetic 
schools, or men who were, in some other capacity, the 
immediate disciples of the prophets who had super- 
natural gifts. They were associated with the primary 
prophets in public, or evangelistic, or literary work. 

It is at once apparent that the gift of prophecy 
described in the New Testament, in connection with the 
Corinthian Church and elsewhere, does not differ greatly 
from that described in the Old Testament, except in the 
relative paucity of primary prophets. It is. also appar- 
ent that there was no misuse of language in applying the 
term “prophet” to Balaam, or to a certain literary man 
(2 Pet. 2: 16; Tit. 1:12). In other words, so far as the 
naturalistic functions of a prophet are concerned, there 
may be genuine prophets of Jehovah in all ages; and for 
some of these functions, he may have prophets even 
among the adherents of false religions. 

But an account of the Ilebrew prophets which should 
stop at this point, would be so incomplete as to be thor- 
oughly erroneous. The facts we have been looking at 
are genuine, and are essential to an adequate survey of 
the subject. But they are quite subordinate to the fact 
that the prophets claimed supernatural functions, and 
that it was by these that they were chiefly characterized. 

1. Some of them wrought miracles.—Elisha’s multiply- 
ing of the oil, causing the iron to swim, raising the dead 
child, are familiar examples. 

2. Some of them revealed secrets by supernatural help.— 
Instances of this, familiar to all, are those of Joseph 
before Pharaoh, Daniel before Nebuchadnezzar, and 
Elisha in the matter of the raids planned by the King of 
Syria (2 Kings 6: 12). 

8. They predicted the future—This has been more 
noticed, and is, perhaps, less intelligently understood, 
than any other part of the prophetic function. The 
limits of this paper forbid our entering into details. But 
we must note that predictions constitute but a very small 
proportion of the bulk of the prophetic discourses. It 
is a mistake to assume that a passage is a prediction, 
except as the evidence shows it to beso. The Messianic 
predictions stand, in many respects, on a different foot- 
ing from other predictions. The succession of prophets 
was itself a standing prediction of the Messiah, in his 
prophetic office. The passages in which they foretell 
the Messiah are seldom or never mere statements of fact 
concerning him, but are rather poetical stanzas, or 
exhortations to duty, or comforting statements based 
upon the facts,—the latter being implied rather than 
stated. The facts concerning the Messiah, like other 
facts which they knew by inspiration, were to them very 
much what the Bible is to us, matters of revelation cen- 
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tring in God’s redeeming love, itself the centre of all 
religious doctrine, duty, and experience. In this 
revealed word they find the texts of their sermons and 
the themes of their sacred hymns. The most prominent 
of their Messianic facts are the promises made to Abra- 
ham and David, and through them to Israel. Next to 
these, perhaps, are visions of particular scenes in the 
life of the Messiah—such, for example, as form the 
theme of the Twenty-second Pealm. And whether the 
facts came to them in these or in other ‘ways, they never 
seem to have looked upon them as mere revelations of 
the glory, that was to come, but rather as matters of 
divine doctrine immediately connected with the daily 
public and private life of the generation then living. 
The appreciating of this will greatly help us in under- 
standing the Messianic prophecies, and the use made of 
them in the New Testament. 

4. Each prophet brought authoritative directions from 
God to the men of his own and succeeding generations.—Any 
one who will glance at the history of Samuel, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and others, will readily see that this is by far 
the most prominent among the functions exercised by 
the prophets. Hosea says that “by a prophet Jehovah 
brought up Israel from Egypt, and by a prophet he was 
kept” (Hosea 12:13). Apparently it was in his pro- 
phetic capacity that Moses, the greatest of prophets 
before the Messiah (Deut. 34:10; Ezra 3:2; Psa. 90: 
title; Acts 3: 22; 7: 87, etc.), founded the theocracy, 
gave the law, and officiated as priest at the institution of 
the Aaronic priesthood. The statement in Numbers 
12: 7 must be understood in a sense consistent with 
these other passages, and therefore does not assign to 
Moses any higher character than that of the greatest of 
prophets. The subsequent great prophets claimed to be, 
like Moses, divinely sent legates, announcing God’s com- 
mands to Israel and the world. 

5. Some of them, finally, were writers of Scripture.—Per- 
haps there is sufficient evidence that every part of the 
Old Testament, in the form which it took in the auto- 
graphs of our present copies, was written by some man 
who had the supernatural prophetic gift. At all events, 
in general, at least, according to the Scriptures them- 
selves and uniform tradition, the Old Testament was 
written by the succession of prophets. Not all of them 
engaged in this work. A few, comparatively, wrote 
books of prophecies which still bear their names. A 
few, apparently in groups, in the times of Moses and 
Joshua, of Samuel and Nathan, of Hanani the seer, of 
Jeremiah, of Daniel and Ezra, of Nehemiah and Mala- 
chi, compiled the historical books and collected the 
Psalms and the other writings which the Holy Ghost 
saw fit to have them gather, into the collection which 
we now 80 well know. 

The priest must be from the tribe of Levi; the prophet 
might be from any tribe. The priest was selected 
according to descent and ceremonial condition: the 
prophet was directly and individually commissioned by 
God. ~- The priest was accredited by solemn religious 
services and carefully kept genealogical registers, the 
prophet by the possession of the extraordinary powers 
that God gave him. The priests served in a yearly 
round, according to a minutely prescribed ritual; the 
prophets came and went as God sent them. The priests 
administered and taught the divine laws which the 
prophets brought and proclaimed. The priests minis- 
tered at the altar; the prophets preached the word. 
The priests were the official clergy of the Jewish Church; 
the prophets, especially in the matter of Scripture- 
writing, “spake from God, being moved by the Holy 
Ghost,” not to Israel only, but to all the ages. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 





RELICS OF OLD ENGLISH. 
BY J. I. MOMBERT, D. D. 


So much has been said and written about the igno- 
rance and bigotry of the monks of the middle ages, that 
it is quite refreshing to record something in their praise. 
At a time when the people in old England heard at 
Church only Latin, of which they scarcely understood a 
word, and received religious instruction of the most 
dubious kind, the efforts made by the better class of 
monks in the direction of opening the treasures of the 
Holy Scriptures, are worthy of allcommendation. Those 
early translations, it must be admitted, were only of 
indirect benefit to the people, for there is hardly room 
for doubt that in the first instance they were intended 
to instruct the clergy and those of the nobility whose 
culture and exceptional attachment to the Church 
were regarded in the narrow spirit of the age as 
safeguards against the profanation of the Word of 
God; still, indirectly, they must have done good, and, 





in a measure, have paved the way for greater enlighten- 
ment. 

The first specimen subjoined dates from the thirteenth 
century, but nothing is known of its author; it is taken 
from a book with the Latin title, Salus Anima, and the 
English title Sow/ehele,' containing a miscellaneous col- 
lection of religious poetry, and a metrical paraphrase of 
the Old and New Testaments. It is presented here in the 
old spelling, with an explanation of the more difficult 
forms, with reference to the lines, numbered for that 
purpose. 

1, Our ladi and hire suster stoden under the roode, 

And Saint John and Marie Magdaleyn with wel sori 
moode ; 7 
Vr ladi bi heold hire swete son i brought in gret pyne, 
Ffor mannes gultes nouthen her and nothing for myne. 
5. Marie weop wel sore and bitter teres leet, 
The teres fullen uppon the ston doun at hire fect. 
Alas, my son, for serwe wel off seide heo 
Nabbe iche bote the one that hongust on the treo ; 
So ful icham of serwe, as any wommon may beo, 
10, That ischal my deore childe in all this pyne iseo; 
How schal I sone deore, how hast I yought liven with- 
outen the, a 
Nusti nevere of serwe nougt sone, what seyst you me? 
Then spake Jhesus wordus gode to his modur dere, 
There he heng uppon the roode here I the take a fere, 
15. That trewliche schal serve ye, thin own cosin Jon, 
The while that you alyve beo among all thi fon; 
Ich the hote John, he seide, you wite hire both day and 
niht 
That the Gywes hire fon ne don hire none unriht. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

Line 1, roode, cross; 3, bi heold, beheld: i brought, brought; pyne, 
pain; 5, weop, wept ; teres leet, shed tears; 7, for serwe well off seide heo; 
sorrowful said she; 8, mabbe iche bote the one, I have only thee alone; 
9, icham, I am: 10, ischal, I shall; iseo, see; 11, yought, yet: 12, nusti— 
sone, I never knew such extreme sorrow; 14, fere, companion; 15, 
trewliche, truly ; 16, fon, foes; 17, Ich the hote, I charge thee ; wite, take 
care of; 18, fon, foes; don, do; none unriht, no wrong. 

Of translation proper, the example which follows is 
one of the earliest attempts, for it was made from the 
Gallican version of the Latin Psalter (that is, the Latin 
Psalter as corrected by Jerome) towards the close of the 
twelfth century.? For the better understanding of the 
idiom, I have supplied an interlinear free translation. 

1. Mirthes to lauerd al erthe that es, 

Shout to the Lord all earth that is, 
2. Serues to lauerd in faineness, 
Serve the Lord with gladness, 
Ingas of him in the sight 
In gladeschip bi dai and night, 
Enter before him gladly day and night, 
3. Wite ye that lauerd he God is thus, 
Know ye that the Lord he is God, 
And he us made and ourself noght us; 
Itis he that has made ws, and not we ourselves ; 
His folk and schepe of his fode ; 
His people and the sheep of his fold; 
4. In gas his yhates that er gode 
Enter into his gates that are good, 
In schrift his porches that be, 
(And) his courts with confession, 
In ympnes to him shrine yhe, 
In hymns confess ye him, 
Heryes oft him name swa fre, 
Praise oft his name so free, 
5. For that lauerd soft es he, 
For the Lord is kind (suavis). 
In euermore his merci esse, 
His mercy is everlasting, 
And in strende and strende his sothnesse, 
And his truth from generation to generation. 


As the foregoing is the first metrical version of a psalm 
in English, the next extract is a sample of the first prose 
translation into English, made by Richard Rolle, hermit 
of Hampole, near Doncaster, before the middle of the 
fourteenth century. His ideas on the subject of trans- 
lation are quaintly expressed in the prologue, and pro- 
duced here in modernized English: “In this work I 
seek no strange English, but that which is most easy and 
common, and most like Latin, so that those not acquainted 
with Latin, may learn many Latin words from the 
English Version. In the translation I try to be as literal 
as possible, and where I cannot find a suitable English 
word, I render according to the meaning, so that the 
reader need not fear to miss it. In the exposition I fol- 
low holy doctors, and reason, reproving sin. . . . For 
this book may fall into some envious man’s hands . 
ready to say that I knew not what I said, and thus hurt 
himself and others.” 

It is proper to add that Hampole’s version also is 
made from the Gallican Psalter ; Psalm 23 (Latin 22). 


1. Our lord gouerneth me and nothyng to me shal want: ; stede | reading. 


of pasture that he me sette. 
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2. In the water of the hetyng forth he me brougte : my soul he 
turnyde. 


3. He ladde me on in the streetis of rygtwisnesse: for his 
name. 


4. For win gif I hadde goo in myddil of the shadewe of 
deeth : I shal not drede yueles, for thou art with me. Thi 
geerde and thi staf: thei haue comfortid me. 

5. Thou hast greythid in my sygt a bord: agen hem that 
angryn me. Thou fattide myn heued in oyle: and my 
chalys drunkenyng what is cleer. 

6. And thi mercy shal folewe me: in alle dayes of my lyf. 
And that I wone in the hous of oure lord in the lengthe of 
dayes. 

EXPLANATIONS, 

Verse 1.—stede of pasture, place of pasture ; 2. the water of the hetyng,1 
as the translation of aquam refectionis of the Vulgate, presents some 
difficulty; for to hete signifies, in Anglo-Saxon, to promise, and the 
substantive hetynge, promise ; but that makes only poor sense ; guere,— 
might the A be redundant? perhaps your readers may shed light on 
the subject. The only examples, with which I am familiar, are given 
in the foot-note ; 5. greythid, prepared ; heued, head; 6. wone, dwell. 

The translation is a fair specimen of the intelligence 
and scholarship of the period, on which, by way of illus- 
tration, attention is called to the last clause of verse 5, 
which reads in Haydock’s Bible of 1848, after the first 
Douay rendering: “ And my chalice which inebriateth 
me, hov goodly is it.” That is, of course, the literal 
rendering of the Vulgate, which reads: e¢ calix meus 
inebrians quam preciarus est. Now, this is, as far as the 
second and third words are concerned, agreeably to the 
Hebrew text, which knows nothing of inebrians, but sim- 
ply reads “My cup is for, will be] full.” For the 
inebrians the Vulgate went to the Septuagint, which has 
intoxicating cup, and took from the same source quam 
preclarus, as the rendering of hés kratiston, “ how excel- 
lent.” And this was translated by Hampole: “My 
chalice drunkenyng what is cleer.” The rendering is 
far from clear; but it is clear that “clear” does not sig- 
nify “excellent” or “ goodly” which is the meaning of 
the Latin preclarus. Comparison of Hampole’s render- 
ing with that of the Authorized Version, will show the 
marvelous change in the language, and the vast 
improvement in the rendering. 

It may interest the reader to know that this first prose 
translation of the Psalms was made by Rolle, at the 
request of “ dame Merget Kyrkby,” “a worthy recluse,” 
and that, at his death, it was chained to his tomb in the 
nunnery of Hampole, where, afterwards, “ yuel men of 
Lollardry ” copied it, “ ympyd in with eresy.” ? 


1 The schepherde seide, I wille with the goo, 
ldar the hete a foule or two. 
MS. Cant. ff. v. 48 %. 51. 


The hetynge was that tyme ful mykel, 
But his was ful fals and fikel. 
Cursor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cunt. f. 5. 


® Fershall and Madden, Wycliffite Versions, Preface, I. v. Oxford, 1850. 





GIFTS IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY ANNA W. KIREKWOOD. 


The strata of human society are just as real, if not as 
fixed, as the layers in the foundations of the earth. 
Though they may vary in different localities, they can- 
not be removed. 

In one country these differences are founded upon 
birth, in another upon position, in another upon riches, 
and still in another upon physical strength. Of all 
these the most ignoble is the distinction which riches 
gives,— 

“ Better gauge a man’s wealth by his lion-like strength, 

Or his beauty, or birth, 
Than to pass by all these, to make ever his gold 
The test of his worth.” 

In no place do riches obtrude themselves more offen- 
sively than in the Sunday-school. The supply of teach- 
ers is drawn from all classes. Among them are many 
faithful, efficient, and acceptable, who are endowed with 
little of this world’s goods. 

When, at any season of giving, in addition to the gen- 
eral entertainment, the wealthier teachers publicly pre- 
sent private gifts to their pupils, apparent injustice is 
done to the other pupils, and an injury to the cause. 

Here is a faithful and intelligent teacher of a class of 
bright young girls. He contributes as he is able to the 
general fund for the Christmas festivities. Out of his 
meagre earnings of twelve dollars a week he has rent to 
pay ; food and clothing to provide for his own little fam- 
The few hours of his scanty leisure 
can spare, he gives gladly to work in the Master’s 
vineyard, and he cannot do more. 

At his right sits a young lady who has an income of 
het own, and no responsibilities. She presents each 
member of her class with a handsome volume of choice 
At his left hand, a man who is rolling up his 
thousands a year. His class is also provided for in a 
similar manner, The poor man can indulge himself in 
no such luxury ; but his scholars are quick te observe the 
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disadvantage they are under in this respect, and the 
Christmas brightness is marred to them, as well as to 
him. 

“ All things are lawful, but all things are not expedi- 
ent.” Whatever is done publicly, should be done for all, 
without invidious distinction of special gifts, except, 
perhaps, as rewards. “A word to the wise is sufficient,” 
but Solomon speaks of another class who though “ beaten 
in a mortar” still retain their original characteristics, 
That these instances of offenses against good taste are 
not exceptional, is shown from a remark noted in a 
transatlantic paper: “The Bishop of Rochester, whose 
diocese embraces all London south of the Thames, has 
deemed it necessary, among other things, to counsel his 
clergy to see that vigorous care is observed to discounte- 
nance the pernicious habit of special gifts from the 
wealthier teachers, and to check the somewhat prepos- 
terous expense of treats and prizes.” 

The natural consequence of this practice is illustrated 
by the late remark of a little girl, more candid than po- 
lite, when assigned a place in Sunday-school which did 
not please her: “I don’t want to be in a poor lady’s 
class. I want to be ina rich teacher’s class.” The “poor 
lady” cut to the heart by this remark, felt that her influ- 
ence was vain here, and sought a field of labor where 
it is hoped her worth will be more appreciated, but the 
loss to that school cannot easily be reckoned. 

It must needs be that offenses come, but woe unto him 
through whom they come. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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“UNTO ME.” 


BY WILLIS B. ALLEN, 


“ Are they all in, officer? ” 

“ All but the fellow with the red hair, sir. He’s made a 
heap o’ trouble at the station, he has. He’s a hard case, 
sir, he is. It took three men and a ’xpress team to hold 
him last night when he was brought in. There, here he 
comes. All right now, sir.” 

It was early in the forenoon, and the police court was 
filling rapidly with an idle, curious crowd, who took 
possession of the rows of benches provided for spectators 
on each side of the room. The man who had just 
spoken was standing upon a raised platform within a 
small pen, in one corner, the floor of which was sunk 
several feet lower than that of the court-room. In this 
square pen twenty or thirty wretched-looking men and 
women were crowded together, waiting, some sullenly, 
some hopefully, for their trial before the judge, who 
leaned back in his chair, or paced up and down behind 
the long desk, now and then giving a keen glance in the 
direction of the prisoners below. Silence was called, 
the lookers-on settled into their seats, the young lawyers 
inside the bar covered a natural nervousness with an 
appearance of intense indifference; the clerk shuffled a 
bundle of papers in his hand, adjusted his glasses, and, 
turning toward the prisoners’ dock, began to call their 
names, one by one, asking each the same monotonous 
questions, and pronouncing sentence as if he were selling 
tin dippers at auction. 

At length he read the name “ Michael McNamara.” 
No one answered. 

“McNamara!” he called again, sharply. At the same 
time the officer in charge of the pen spoke, with a stern 
gesture: “ Here, you fellow with the red hair! step up, 
and answer to your name!” 

The man looked at him through his tangled hair, with 
a bewildered expression in his eyes. 

“ What’s that?” he asked, hoarsely. 

“Come up and answer to your name. 
will you? ” 

The prisoner looked about him again, vacantly ; then, 
obeying the gesture, rather than the words, of the officer, 
stumbled, with a loud clatter, up the wooden steps. 

“Don’t look at me. Look at the judge.” 

The fellow with the red hair fixed his dull gaze on 
the clerk, who, in a high key, and without the slightest 
expression in his voice, rapidly repeated the words: 

“ You’re-complained - of - for - being - drunk - are - you- 
guilty-or-not-guilty ?” 

The man growled an inarticulate answer, which the 
clerk assumed to be “ Guilty,” for he instantly went on, 
as if completing his first remark, “—you’re-sentenced- 
t’pay-fine-five-dollars’n’costs-or-stand-committed-thirty- 
days-’n-the- House-Correction.” 

There was a little stir somewhere among the erowd, 
two or three spoke at once, and the officer in charge 
started forward angrily as a small girl, with fiery red 





Be quick now, 





hair, bare feet, and long, thin wrists, and hands looking 
like brown birds’ claws, darted to the edge of the dock, 
and commenced eagerly to climb over. The prisoner 
just sentenced looked at her with at last a gleam of 
human nature in his face, almost amounting to tender- 
ness, and was half turning to meet her, when the officer 
seized her by the shoulder roughly to draw her back. 
Something flashed in the prisoner’s eye, like a spark of 
lightning. Without a single word he sprang to her side, 
reached over the low partition, and, before any one could 
stop him, dealt the officer a heavy blow straight between 
the eyes, felling him like a log to the floor. In a 
moment, all wasin confusion. Two or three men seized 
the fellow with red hair, and slipped hand-cuffs upon 
his wrists; but he seemed satisfied with what he had 
done, and made no resistance. 

“Thirty days more,” said the judge, dryly. 
him away. Clerk, call the next name.” 

Quiet being restored, the business of the court went 
on. A few looked about for the child who had caused 
the scene, but she was nowhere to be found. 

Two hours later, a dismal-looking, closely covered 
wagon was backed up to the rear door of the court- 
house, and, one after the other, the prisoners filed into 
it, the door closing behind the last with an ugly click. 
As it started away at a lively trot, a small barefooted 
figure disengaged itself from the crowd which had col- 
lected, and pattered off after the wagon. It was the 
same girl who had behaved so badly in court. For a 
while she kept up bravely with the team, now running 
into passers by, now splashing through mud and water, 
now uttering a little cry as she trod on a sharp rock in 
her haste, always keeping her eyes fixed on the little 
grating in the top of that cruel, clicking door. At last, 
however, her breath came faster, she held her hand 
upon her side, and ran heavily. Then for the first time 
she called out to the driver. 

“Misther!” she cried, “will yer shtop a minit fer 
me?” But the streets were roughly paved, and the 
driver was chatting and laughing with a friend upon 
the seat beside him. 

“Misther!” she called again, dashing her long red 
hair out of her eyes, and panting so hard that she could 
hardly speak. “It’s me father ye have there. Will 
yez let me on wid ye?” 

But the driver only whipped up his off horse, who 
perhaps could understand that tired cry better than he, 
and was therefore lagging a little; and they went on 
faster than ever. 

Still the faithful little figure followed, now falling 
farther and farther behind. 

“ Will yez-let me onto-the shtep-sure I’ll kape shtill 
an’—” She had been looking ahead so eagerly that 
she did not see the uneven spot in the sidewalk, where 
the bricks had sunk. In another instant her ankle 
turned, and she fell in a ragged heap. When she had 
scrambled to her feet again, the prison wagon was no- 
where to be seen. It had turned a corner, and was by 
this time utterly beyond reach. 

The despair in the child’s pinched face was pitiful to 
see. She turned away dumbly, and sat down upon a 
door-step near by. A policeman was standing upon the 
curb-stone not far away, but took no notice of her. 
People came and went, passing the little desolate figure, 
for the most part, with only a glance. Among the rest, 
two ladies, dressed in rich seal-skin cloaks (the March 
winds were still raw and biting), noticed the child, 
looked at her kindly, half paused as if wishing to help 
her, then passed on like the rest. Their backs were no 
sooner turned than she seemed seized with a sudden 
impulse. Creeping up stealthily behind one of the 
ladies, she snatched from the pocket of the fur cloak an 
embroidered handkerchief; then darted over to where 
the policeman stood, and, thrusting the handkerchief into 
his astonished hand, said eagerly and rapidly : 

“T’ve shtole it, I’ve shtole it. Take me up, sure, and 
sind me to the House av C’rection.” 

“ Why, how—who did you steal it from?” 

“Them ladies, lookin’ this way. They’re a-comin’ to 
have me took up.” 

The younger of the two ladies, who had felt the slight 
twitch at her pocket, now approached, claimed the 
handkerchief, and looked with surprise at the flushed, 
quivering face of the child, who clung to the policeman, 
and never ceased to beg him to carry her to the judge. 

“T didn’t see her do it, miss,” said the officer, touch- 
ing his cap, and looking extremely puzzled ; “ but I sup- 
pose I’ll have to take her in if you make the complaint.” 

The lady bent over the child, and asked gently : 

“ Why did you do this, little girl? You look as if you 
were in trouble.” 

The culprit looked full into the clear, gray eyes of 


“Take 





her questioner, hesitated, tried to speak, then burst into 
a torrent of sobs. 

What do you suppose the lady did,—right on the side- 
walk, with fifty people, and I don’t how many angels 
looking on? Why, she just put her arms right round 
the ragged, trembling, sobbing child, and held her tight, 
the tangled red locks of hair streaming over the soft 
brown seal-skin. 

“ Mother,” she said to the other lady, “ Iet’s take her 
home. If she’s very wicked, we can find it out after- 
ward. Officer!” 

Dear me, how he jumped! It’s quite possible this gruff, 
long-bearded, stern-looking officer had little girls of his 
own at home, and that under his blue coat and broad 
leather belt there was a very tender father’s heart. Atany 
rate, he appeared extremely anxious to do something— 
anything, in fact, except make an arrest—for the bright- 
eyed little lady who addressed him. 

“ Officer, please call a carriage.” 

He looked as if he wished it had been something 
harder. But he did it quickly and well. In almost less 
time than it takes to write this, the carriage was drawn 
up by the curbstone, the girl and her two friends had 
entered, and away they went toward a distant part of 
the city where nice “lady-people” lived. 

“ What is your name, dear?” they asked, on the way. 

“ Reddy Sullivan, mum.” 

The ladies looked at her hair, and exchanged glances. 
That night they told her they should call her Mildred ; 
it was prettier than her old name. 

When they reached home, they put Mildred into the 
hands of Polly, the pleasant-faced chamber-girl, who 
opened the door for them, with instructions to make her 
as clean and neat as possible, and immediately went to 
their own room to talk over this adventure. 

What should they do with the little cast-away? It 
would have been very easy to send her to the Home for 
Little Wanderers, or to any one of several other places 
well known to them both. But would it be just right, 
when there she was, in their very arms? 

“One of the least of these,” said Mrs. Morton, the 
older lady, slowly. “Margaret, don’t you believe this is 
the kind he meant?” 

“ But, mother, what can we do with her? And, per- 
haps she isn’t well, coming out of those dreadful streets.” 

“In their affliction,’ quoted her mother, again. 

“ But she has a father—” | 

“ Not for the next two months.” 

“ Mother—I’d keep her.” 

Mrs. Morton patted the girl’s brown hair softly. 
you are willing, dear,” she said, “she shall stay.” 

So she did stay. Once she obtained permission to see 
her father, and \told him where she was. “I shall be 
waitin’ fer yer,” she said to him, timidly stroking the 
mass of grizzled red hair, as he bent over his work. 

A few days later, word came to Mildred that her father 
was sick. He had caught a fever from an incoming 
prisoner, and fis chances of life were considered small, 
so the prison surgeon said. 

He was lying on a narrow cot when his daughter 
reached him, and after looking in a bewildered way at 
her tidy dress, raised one hand feebly. 

The girl was by his side in a moment, clasping the 
rough hand in both his own, and hiding her face on his 
shoulder. 

“ Hold up your head,” said the nurse. 
to you.” 

Mildred listened. Could that faint, delicate whisper 
be her father’s voice! 

“ Reddy—sure it’s a poor father—I’ve been—to yez—” 

The girl’s lips quivered, but she only kissed the big 
hand passionately. 

“Yer said—yer would—wait—fer—me, Reddy,—but 
—it’s me as ’Il—wait—fer—” j 

There was a long, long breath from the little cot. 
Then a silence. One more breath, and silence again. 
They waited and waited. 

“Come, little girl,” said the nurse at length, in a gen- 
tler voice, “ye may’s well go.” And now Mildred was 
indeed fatherless. 

The next few weeks were hard ones, both for her and 
her kind friends. But after a time the April sun began 
to come in brightly at the south windows, the swallows 
darted to and fro above the city roofs, and the starved 
child heart of the street waif began to swell and grow 
like the buds on the elms and maples. 

That was last year; she is still at Mrs. Morton’s, and 
probably will remain there for a good while longer. 
For, does not that lady remember those words she re- 
peated to her daughter; and having fed and clothed her 
Master, and received him in her own home, do you think 
she will turn him away? 


“If 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


| Fourth Quarter, 1883. | 


1. October 7.—Fil's Death 1 Ram. 4: 10-18 
2. October 14.—Samnuel the Judge................00.. 1 Sam. 7: 3-17 

















& October 2L.—Asking for a King 1 Sam. 8: 1-10 
4 October %.—Gau! Chosen King 1 Bam. 0: 17-87 
& November 4—samuel's Farewell Address..................0..1 Sam, (3: +25 
6 November t1.—SGau!l Rejected.............0...-..c0 1 Sam, : 12-28 
7. November 18.—David Anointed... ........000.0:cccecceereeeeeesh BOM. 16: 1-18 
& Novermber 25.— David and Gollan, 2.00... cececeeeeecenene 1 Sam, 17: 38-61 
9. December 2— David's Enemy—Saul 1 Bam. 18; 1-16 
10, December 9.— David's Friend—Jonathan..............000-..-.00« 1 Sam. ®: 32-43 
ll, December 16.— David Sparing bis Enemy..........0.0. cco 1 Sam. 2%: 1-17 
12. December 23.— Death of Saul and Jonathan..................... 1 Sam. 31: 1-13 





13. December #.—Review. 


LESSON II., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1883. 
TitLe: SAMUEL THE JUDGE. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(1 Sam. 7: $17.) 

8. And Sam’u-el spake unto all the house of Is’ra-el, saying, 
If ye do return unto the Lorp with all your hearts, then put 
away the strange gods and Ash’ta-roth from among you, and 
prepare your hearts unto the Lorp, and serve him only: and 
he will deliver you out of the hand of the Phi’lis-tines. 

4. Then the children of Is’ra-el did put away Ba’al-im and 
Ash’ta-roth, and served the Lorp only. 

5. And Sam’u-el said, Gather all Is’ra-el to Miz’peh, and I 
will pray for you unto the Lorp. 

6. And they gathered together to Miz’peh, and drew water, 
and poured i¢ out before the LORD, and fasted on that day, and 
said there, We have sinned against the LogD. And Sam’‘u-el 
judged the children of is’ra-el in Miz’peh. 

7. And when the Phi'lis-tines heard that the children of 
Is’ra-el were gathered together to Miz’peh, the lords of the 
Phi’lis-tines went up against Is’ra-el. And when the children 
of Is’ra-el heard it, they were afraid of the Phil’is-tines. 

8. And the children of [s’ra-el said to Sam’u-el, Cease not to 
ery unto the Lorp our God for us, that he will save us out of 
the hand of the Phi'lis-tines. 

9. And Sam’u-el took a sucking lamb, and offered it fora 
burnt offering wholly unto the Lorp: and Sam’u-el cried unto 
the Lorp for Is’ra-el; and the Lorp heard him. 

10. And as Sam’u-el was offering up the burnt offering, the 
Phi’lis-tines, drew near to battle against Is’ra-el: but the Lornp 
thundered with a great thunder on that day upon the Phi’lis- 
tines, and discomfited them; and they were smitten before 
Is‘ra-el. 

11. And the men of Is’ra-el went out of Miz’peh, and pur- 
sned the Phi’lis-tines, and smote them, until they came under 
Beth’car. 

12. Then Sam’‘u-el took a stone, and set ¢¢ between Miz’peh 
and Shen, and called the name of it Eb’en-e’zer, saying, 
Hitherto hath the Lorp helped us, 

13, So the Phi’lis-tines were subdued, and they came no more 
into the coast of Is’ra-el: and the hand of the LORD was 
against the Phi’lis-tines all the days of Sam’u-el. 

14, And the cities which the Phi’lis-tines had taken from 
Is’ra-el were restored to [s’ra-el, from Ek’ron even unto Gath ; 
and the coasts thereof did I[s’ra-el deliver out of the hands of 
the Phi'lis-tines, And there was peace between Is’ra-el and 
the Am’o-rites, 

15, And Sam‘u-el judged Is’ra-el all the days of his life. 

16. And he went from year to year in circuit to Beth’-el, 
and Gil’gal, and Miz’peh, and judged Is’ra-el in all those 
places. 

17. And his return was to Ra’mah; for there was his house ; 
and there he judged Is’ra-el ; and there he built an altar unto 
the Lorgp, 








LESSON PLAN. 
. J Power through falth and fidelity te 
Torro OF THE QUARTER: ten Qed a 


Lesson Toric: A Victorious People. 
1, Turning te the Lord, v. 3, 4, 
Lxsson OUTLINE: { 2. Praying to the Lord, v. 5-9. 
3. Helped by the Lord, v. 10-17. 
Goupzun Text: Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.—1 Sam. 


7:12, 





Dariy Home Reaprnas: 
M.—Exod. 17: 816. The prayer of Moses for the people. 
T. —Num. 12; 1-16. The prayer of Moses for Miriam. 
W.—1 Kings 18: 20-39. The prayer of Elijah at Carmel. 
T. —Ezra 9: 1-15. The prayer of Ezra for the people. 
F, —Pea. 56: 1-13. The prayer of David at Gath. 
S. —Matt.6:5-16. An example of prayer. 
$. —Heb. 9; 1-28. Our great intercessor. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. TURNING TO THE LORD. 
1, The Command to Return ; 
Return unto the Lord with all your hearts, 


And shalt return unto the Lord ay God (Deut. 30 : 2). 

‘And so return unto thee with all their heart (1 Kings 8 : 8). 
Let the wicked forsake his wa: , & return unto the Lord (Isa. 4: 7). 
Come, and let us return unto @ Lond (Hos 6: 1) 


Ul, The Preparation for Roturn; 
ee een 


acob said... put away the 
Rata 


The Lord thy God, and him only, shalt thou serve (Matt. 4: 10). 
Now, therefore, said he, put away the strange gods (Josh. 24 ; 23). 
1. The Return: 

The children of Israel did put away Baalim and Ashtaroth, 
ie children of Israel said unto the Lord, We have sinned (Judg. 10: 


). 
Neither... say to the work of our hands, Ye are our gods (Hos. 14 ; 3). 
oe have | to do a ro | more with idols (Hos. 14 ; 8). 
We know that an idol is nothing in the world (1 Cor. 8; 4). 


Il, PRAYING TO THE LORD, 
1. Offering to Pray: 
Samuel said, ... ee eee 


I should sin . . wer pray for you (1 Sam. 12: ~ 
He ina prophet, | Ao 1 pray for thee (Gen. 20: 
Let your request be made known unto God (Phil. 4: a). 
Thy prayer for the remuant that are left (2 Kings 19: 
fl, Making Ready to Pray: 
1. By Fasting. 
T hey gathered together, . . . and fasted on that day. 
faa + . to seek the Lord, . speatipaned a fast (2Chron. 20: 3). 
ed a fast . that we might afflict ourselves (Ezra 8: 21). 
t set my theo unto the Lord . . . with fastin (Dan. 9: 3). 
Turn ye even to me . . with’ fasting (Joel 2: 12). 
2 By Confession. 
We have sinned against the Lord. 
We have sinned . we have forsaken our God (Judg. 10 : 10). 
We have sinned and have done perversel AY ahh. 8: 47). 
I have sinned and perverted .. . right (Job 


Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent (Job 42 : 6). 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee (Luke 15 : 18). 


8. By Sacrifice. 
Samuel took a oa lamb .. . and offered it. 


A took ram .. . and offered him up (Gen. 22 -.. 
The children of Israel . . . offered burnt offerings (J udg. 20 
I will come down . . . tooffer burnt offerings (1 Sam. 10: 8). 


The congregation brought in sacrifices (2 Chron. 29 : 31). 
itl. Praying : 
Samuel cried wnto the Lord for Israel ; 
im. 
And call u me. bade T will deliver thee 
They Gried cane oy Ae . be Sied ten ioe (rs 107: 6). 
7 his strength he 4 power with God (Hos, 12: 
ried ... unto the Lord, “peel me (Jon. 2:2). 
The effectual fervent prayer . . availeth much (James 5: 16). 


Ill. HELPED BY THE LORD. 
1. His Help In Battle : 
The Lord thundered . «+. upon the Philistines, and discom- 
fited them. 
The Lord sent thunder and hail upon . Reypt od. 9 : 23 
The Lord also thundered in the AER. 2 Psa. 18 _ . 


= shot out Le and discomfited them (Psa. 18 : 14), 
The Lord discomfi them before Israel (Josh. 9 : 10). 


i. His Help Acknowledged : 
Samuel took a stone, and ... called ... it Eben-ezer,... the 
Lord helped ue. 
toga bpd ~— tm the place (Gen. 35: 
stone, and set it up Goan a: a) 
im that day shall there be an altar to the lees (Isa. 19; 1 4 
This heap is a witness between me and thee (Gen. 31 : 


i. His Help in Peace: 
T here was peace between Israel and the Amorites, 


ve them rest round about (Josh. 21 : 44). 
For he hath on. the land into mine hand (1 Chron. 2: 18). 
He maketh peace in th sepaees (Pee. 147: 14). 
Violence shall no more be heard in thy land (Isa. 60: 18). 


IV. His Help to Samuel : 
Samuel judged Israel . . . And his return was to Ramah, 


He ones unto them judges ...until Samuel the > (Acts 13 : 20). 

te ~~ rit... Came upon him and he judged Israel (Judg, 3: 10). 
ravest them saviours, who saved them (Neh. 9: 27). 

Thee . Came to Samuel unto Ramah (i Sam. 8 : 4), 


and the Lord heard 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


PRAYER. 
1. Should be Offered to: 
The God of justice (1 K Oo fy : $2). 
The God of mercy ( 138: 8; Dan. 9: 18). 
Christ who hath redeemed us (Eph. 2: 13, 18). 
To Jesus the Son (John 14: 13). 


2. Should be Offered with : 
Full assurance of faith (Heb. 10 : 22). 
Belief that we shall menee (Mark 11 : 2A). 
Confidence tn God (1 John 5: 14), 
Submission to God (Matt. 26 : 39). 
A forgivin _ (Matt. 6: Ly 
Hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience (Heb. 10 : 22). 


3. Should be Offered without : 
Wrath and doubting (1 Tim. 2 
Vain repetitions, as the ety & prt 6:7). 
Standing at the street corners (Matt. 
Wavering or questioning (Jas. | ; 6). 


4. Should be Offered by : 
Those who are afflicted (Jas. 5: 13). 
Those who have repented (Acts : 22). 
Those who lack wisdom oa ¥£ 
Those who are tert eatitute (Pen. 00 : 83 ; 102: 17). 
All the earth ( 


5. Is Answered: 
Sometimes o— an. nuke 18: 
Sometimes di 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The intervening events consist of 
the adventures of the captured ark. Taken in battle near 
Eben-ezer, it was carried to Ashdod, into the temple of Dagon, 
where it occasioned the destruction of Dagon’s image, and 
afterwards disease and death among the people of Ashdod. 
(hence was carried about hither and thither, then to Gath, 
then to Ekron, occasioning plague and destruction wherever 
itcame. The Philistines finally sent it back to Israel, on a 
new cart, drawn by two milch kine that had never been 
yoked, and who were left to their own guidance. The kine 
brought the cart to Beth-shemeth, where the Levites took it ; 
but apparently not before the Beth-shemethites had looked 
into the ark,—sacrilege which resulted in the death of more 
than fifty thousand persons. The ark was then sent to 
Kirjath-jearim, where it remained twenty years, till the peo- 
ple began to lament after Jehovah. 





Piacss.—First, Mizpeh, then the battle-field of Eben-ezer, 





between Mizpeh and Shen; then Bethel, Gilgal, and Ramah, 
points on Samuel's circuit as judge. 
Time.—Bible margin, about B. C. 20. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The triumph of the Philistines was short. The heavy 
hand of God upon them obliged them to send back the ark 
to the land of Israel in the brief space of seven months. 


| And, now, if the people had promptly returned with penitent 


hearts to the Lord, no doubt he would graciously have 
returned to them, and again have established his dwelling- 
place in the midst of them. Instead of this, the sin and pre- 
sumption of the men of Beth-shemesh, in which they 
reflected but too well the ungodliness of the people at large, 
brought upon them a fearful plague (6: 19), showing that 
the breach was not yet healed. The ark was now become a 
source of terror to Israel in their transgression, as it had 
been to the Philistines. Instead of bewailing and forsaking 
their sins, and entreating God’s forgiveness and favor, their 
only question was how to get rid of the ark, and of the ter- 
rible presence of Jehovah which it symbolized and carried 
with it. It was, accordingly, taken to Kirjath-jearim, and 
stored away in the obscurity of a private house, the pious 
Abinadab setting apart his son to be its guard. Shiloh, 
bereft of the ark, was no longer God’s dwelling; and the 
house of Abinadab was merely a temporary and provisional 
repository for this sacred treasure. It was in no sense a sanc- 
tuary. We read of no altar there, nor priest, nor sacrifice, 
nor pilgrimage, nor public assembly, nor worship of any 
kind. The ark was kept in reserve uptil such time as the 
covenant relations, now interrupted, should be again restored. 

This estrangement between Jehovah and his people had 
now lasted for twenty years, and Israel, who had meanwhile 
addicted themselves more and more to the worship of other 
gods, were apparently content to have it so. But the loss of 
their sanctuary, coupled with the heavy hand of Philistine 
oppression, at length brought them to their senses. “ And 
all the house of Israel lamented after the Lord ” (v. 2). 

Verse 3.—All the house of Israel: The expression suggests 
the unity of the people as one family, and their common 
relation to the patriarch from whom they derived their 
name. Samuel spoke to the representatives of the people 
and to others, as he had opportunity, when going about 
among them (see 4: 1).—Jf with all your heart: Not only out- 
wardly and formally, or with divided affections, but inward 
and truly, sincerely, with an earnest and determined will 
(Jer. 24: 7; 29: 13).— Ye are returning unto Jehovah: This is 
the common Old Testament phrase fora genuine repentance. 
It iscoming back to God whom they had forsaken. Neither 
Samuel, nor any of the prophets, seek to introduce new 
notions of God or of his worship. The critical theory that 
the people were thus gradually lifted from their primitive 
idolatry to higher ideas of Jehovah and a purer service, is at 
variance with all the facts of the case and the uniform lan- 
guage of the prophets themselves. They simply bid them to 
return to the God of their fathers and their covenant God, 
from whom they have criminally wandered away (Mal. 3:7), 
— Remove the foreign gods from the midst of you: All the deities 
worshiped by the nations around them, to whose service they 
had been enticed. I[t appears from verse 4 that the reference 
is particularly to “ Baalim,” the Hebrew plural of Baal, and 
designating the different forms and attributes under which 
this deity was worshiped (see Judg. 2: 11).—Ashtaroth: The 
plural of Ashtoreth or Astarte, likewise denotes the various 
forms under which this female deity was served. One test of 
a genuine repentance is forsaking sin and putting away, as 
far as possible, the occasions or enticements to it.— And direct 
your heart unto Jehovah: Make him the object of your 
thoughts, affections, and aspirations. The verb is used of 
aiming arrows at a mark, and here denotes the proper 
employment of all the powers in conformity with the divine 
will, and with a view to obtain the divine blessing.—And 
serve him alone: God must be served exclusively. He will 
not share the throne with any rival.—That so he may deliver 
you: Or, and, upon this condition, he will deliver you, 

Verse 4 records their obedience to Samuel's injunctions, 
which, we may be sure, were not now uttered for the first 
time, but now first were duly heeded. 

Verse 5.—To Mizpeh: A city of Benjamin (Josh. 18: 26), 
different ‘from the Mizpeh in Gilead, east of the Jordan 
(Judg. 11: 11), where Jephthah was made the leader of the 
tribes in that portion of the country, but the same as the 
Mizpeh (Judg. 20: 1) in Benjamin, where the children of 
Israel assembled for the war against Gibeah. In the absence 
of any recognized sanctuary either at Shiloh or Kirjath- 
jearim, Samuel summons the people to Mizpeh, because of 
its proximity to the place where God had forsaken them, by 
surrendering the ark of his presence to the Philistines, 
There they should now come to entreat the return of his 
favor—I will pray for you: That he may forgive you, and 
cause this alienation to cease, Samuel takes the high-priest’s 
place in interceding for the people, as well as offering sacri- 
fice for them. 

Verse 6.—The ceremony of drawing water and pouring it 
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out before the Lord is not to be explained by Isaiah 12: 3, 
John 7: 37, as though it were expressive of their joyful con- 
fidence in God, as the source of abundant supplies for their 
thirsty souls; nor by Genesis 35: 2, Exodus 19: 14, as though 
it were suggestive of personal cleansing and purification, or, 
as some have imagined, of cleansing the ground where they 
were to worship. Water is a frequent emblem of weakness 
and misery (Josh. 7:5; Psa. 22: 14), and helpless frailty 
(2 Sam. 14: 14). The prophet speaks (Lam. 2: 19) of pour- 
ing out the heart like water before the face of the Lord 
(comp. 1 Sam. 1: 15; Psa. 62: 8), to express penitent and 
tearful confession of sorrow and guilt. This is here denoted 
by a significant action, Their humiliation and grief was 
further expressed by fasting (comp. Judg. 20: 26; 2 Sam. 
1: 12; 12: 16), and by verbally acknowledging their sin.— 
- Judged: Exercised the office of judge, not merely as an 
ordinary magistrate, by settling disputed cases among the 
people, but as an extraordinary leader, raised up by God to 
redress the wrongs of his people and punish their foes. He 
expounded the law of God to them and their duty, thus recti- 
fying their relation to the Most High, and preparing the 
way for him to espouse their cause and chastise their enemies. 

Verse 7.—The Philistines were naturally suspicious of 
such an assemblage, rightly imagining that it might result in 
an attempt to throw off their oppressive yoke.— Lords: The 
term by which the five Philistine chiefs are always desig- 
nated (6: 16).— Went up: The common phrase for a military 
expedition (Judg. 1: 4; 4: 10).—They were afraid: It is not 


necessary to infer from this that they were wholly unarmed, 


but they had been so long subject to the Philistines that they 
dreaded their power. 

Verse 8.—Jehovah our God: They plead this relation, 
which they have now sought to renew. 

Verse 9.—Sucking lamb: Animals might be offered in 
sacrifice after they were eight days old (Exod. 22: 80; Lev. 
22:27). This new-born lamb. offered wholly unto God was 
significant of a new-born people entirely consecrated unto 
him.—Ofered it: Under the regular operation of the law the 
priests, the sons of Aaron, were alone permitted to offer sacri- 
fice Num. 18:7). But now God had cast off the degenerate 
priests of Shiloh (2: 30), together with the sanctuary in 
jwhich they had ministered. The time would come when he 
would choose a new sanctuary, and raise up, for his service, a 
faithful priest (2: 35). Inthe interval Samuel, who, though 
a Levite, was not a priest, by right of his immediate com- 
mission from God as his prophet and representative, assumed 
the functions of the priesthood. This does not prove, as 
some have strangely inferred, that the law of the Aaronic 
priesthood was not in existence, but simply that in these 
extraordinary circumstances it was temporarily suspended.— 
Burnt-offering : In this form of sacrifice the victim was entirely 
consumed upon the altar, no parts being given either to 
the priests or to the offerer and his friends.—Jehovah answered 
him: The answer was given in the miraculous manner stated 
immediately after. 

Verse 10.—T'hundered: As a symbol of his wrathful pres- 
ence and power, or actually employed the lightning as an 
agent in both terrifying and destroying the Philistines. 

Verse 11.—The precise location of Beth-car, and that of 
Shen in the next verse, are unknown. 

Verse 12.—A simple massive stone was set up to com- 
memorate this victory, and named Eben-ezer, stone of help. 
No costly monument was ever reared in honor of a grarider 
event. The very spot of [srael’s defeat (4: 1; 5: 1) was thus 
the scene of this signal victory, that the dishonor might be 
more completely effaced, and it might be made evident that 
the former disaster was not because the Lord’s arm was weak. 
He who now saved the penitent people at the intercession of 
Samuel, had before justly punished them because of their 
sins. This occasion, and the prevalence of Samuel’s prayer, 
is particularly alluded to in Psalm 99: 6; Jeremiah 15: 1. 

Verse 13.—Added not again to come within the bowndary of 
Israel: They were completely driven out for the time. They 
made invasions again at later periods, and even established 
garrisons at particular points (10:5; 13: 3,5; 17: 1; 23:27; 
81: 1), but never in the same force or with the same success 
as before. Their dominion over [srael was now broken for 
alltime. That they did not at once cease their hostilities is 
apparent from the very next sentence.—The hand of Jehovah 
was against the Philistines all the days of Samuel: Some have 
thought it necessary to limit this expression to the judgeship 
of Samuel, and prior to the reign of Saul ; but it really means 
as long as Samuel lived. That there is no contradiction 
between the statements of this verse and the subsequent 
record of invasions by the Philistines, is plain from a com- 
parison of 2 Kings 6: 23, 24. In the former of these verses 
it is said, in language almost identical with that here used, 
“The bands of Syria came no more into the land of Israel ;” 
and this is immediately followed by the account of a later 
invasion. The summary statement in verses 13-17 concludes 
the separate account of Samuel’s life with the view of passing 
to the next topic, the reign of Saul, to which the writer 
accordingly proceeds in the next chapter (chap. 9), by detail- 
ing the circumstances which led to the establishment of the 
kingdom. This is in accordance with his usual manner 
Waroughout the book, of bringing each subject te a formal 





conclusion before introducing another. Thus he records in 
a general way the universal recognition of Samuel as a 
prophet in Shiloh (3:19 to 4:1), before speaking of the 
downfall of Shiloh and the wider sphere of prophetic service 
thenceforward committed to him (comp. 14: 47-52; 2 Sam. 
8: 15-18; 20: 23-26). This rapid survey of the closing years 
of Samuel’s life does not therefore warrant the conclusion, 
which some critics have deduced from it, that this marks the 
termination of the narrative as originally written, and that 
the section beginning with chapter 8 is by a different writer 
from the author of the preceding section. It might with as 
much propriety be contended that each separate period in 
any modern history must have been treated by a distinct 
writer. The regular recurrence of these summary passages 
at successive stages in the history, as shown above, is rather 
an indication of uniformity of plan in the composition, and 
so of identity of authorship. 

Verse 14.—And the cities, which the Philistines had taken 
from Israel, returned to Israel: Either as the immediate or the 
ultimate fruit of this victory at Ebenezer, and the Lord’s 
subsequent dealing with the Philistines during Samuel's life. 
—From Ekron unto Gath: Ekron lay on the northern or 
northeastern boundary of Philistia (Josh. 13: 3), and was 
assigned first to Judah (Josh. 15: 45), and subsequently to 
Dan (Josh. 19: 43), and was actually taken (Judg. 1: 18), but 
at this time, as well as at later periods, it was in the posses- 
sion of the Philistines (2 Kings 1: 2; Amos 1:8). The line 
from Ekron to Gath was the boundary thenceforth established 
between Israel and the Philistines; all the cities as far as 
and including this line now reverted to Israel, including 
“ the coasts thereof,” that is, the suburbs of these cities, or the 
lands immediately contiguous to them and subject to their 
jurisdiction.—Amorites: One of the most powerful nations 
among the Canaanites; here used to represent the Canaanites 
generally, as in Genesis 15: 16. The hostilities of the sur- 
viving Canaanites, whom they had been unable to subdue, 
had been a great source of distress to Israel. This also was 
now at an end. 

Verse 15.—The extraordinary power vested in Samuel as 
God’s immediate representative in Israel did not terminate 
with the elevation of Saul to the throne; and it is distinctly 
recognized even by Saul himself (for example, 1 Sam. 11:7; 
13: 13, 14; 15: 28-33). He judged Israel not only in the way 
of settling controversies between man and man, but he exer- 
cised his authority to correct evils and abuses, and reform 
the people by bringing them back to their allegiance to God 
and obedience to him. 

Verse 16.—That Samuel’s work as a judge was mainly 
religious, and not merely civil or political, appears from the 
places, or, as the Septuagint renders it, the “consecrated 
places” in which he exercised it. They were evidently 
selected on account of their religious associations: Bethel, 
where God had twice appeared to Jacob (Gen. 28: 11-19; 
35: 9-15); Gilgal, Israel’s first encampment in the holy land 
(Josh. 4: 19), and where they had renewed their covenant 
with God by circumcision and the passover (Josh. 5: 2-10); 
Mizpeh, where the people hail penitently returned to God, 
and he had granted them evidence of his return to them in 
giving them victory over the Philistines (v. 5). 

Verse 17.—Ramah is the same as Ramathaim-zophim 
(1:1), Samuel’s birthplace. His mother had given him to 
the Lord forever (1: 22), and intended that he should remain 
all his life at the sanctuary in Shiloh. But when God 
abandoned Shiloh, and it ceased to be his sanctuary in the 
same sense as before, Samuel left it also, never to return. 
But his mother’s vow did not, on that account, fail of fulfill- 
ment. His life was still devoted to the Lord and to the 
sanctuary, but in another way. His task was to bring the 
people back to God in the way of genuine repentance and 
reformation, in order that he might return to them again and 
re-establish his dwelling-place in the midst of them. With 
this view he went back to his ancestral home, to continue 
that life of devotion to God’s service which had been begun 
in Shiloh.—And he built there an altar unto Jehovah: The law 
restricting sacrificial worship unto the place which the Lord 
should choose (Deut. 12: 5) ceased to be binding when the 
Lord had rejected Shiloh, and had as yet chosen no other in 
its stead. Among his other reformatory labors, Samuel like- 
wise established “a company of prophets” in Ramah (19: 
19, 20), over which he presided, and whose operations he 
directed. And it is not improbable that the like institutions 
of “ the sons of the prophets,” which existed at a later period 
in Bethel (2 Kings 2: 3) and in Gilgal (2 Kings 4: 38), 
owed their existence to Samuel likewise. 





AN OLD TESTAMENT REVIVAL 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Thirty years ago there used to be more said about revivals 
of religion than there is now. Some excellent Christians 
there are who think that the old system of things was better 
than the modern. They improve every opportunity offered 
in discussions to talk about it. For they really believe that 
the times of Nettleton, Finney, and Kirk were very like the 
“times of visitation” and the “times of refreshing” fore- 
teld by the prophets. They are accustomed to pronounce 





those historic periods to have been the most prosperous ever 
vouchsafed to the American churches. So they will enjoy 
the study of this chapter to-day. 

I. In the beginning, a sermon was preached (v. 8). It is 
evident here that Samuel made a most admirable improve- 
ment of the occasion. A crisis had been reached; and in 
his searching and solemn discourse he seems to have sought 
to make these four points, which certainly are worthy of 
employment always. (1.) Those people: must admit the 
necessity of a new departure in their conduct and life 
immediately ; they must “return unto the Lord with all 
their hearts.” (2.) They must put away every sign and 
vestige of a bad past; “strange gods” would have to be 
entirely relinquished, groves and images, forests and feast- 
ings, everything which came between them and Jehovah's 
worship. (3.) They must instantly enter upon a fresh 
spiritual consecration: they would have to “ prepare their 
hearts unto the Lord, and serve him only.” (4.) Then they 
must trust wholly to the ancient promises God had made to 
their fathers and to them; for he had covenanted to “ deliver 
them out of the hands of” their foes. 

II. Then followed an exemplary response from the nation 
(v. 4). This sudden and thorough cleansing of themselves 
from forms of idolatry reminds us of what in Britain used 
to be called “a reformation of manners.” The public con- 
science was moved, and certain external improvements in 
conduct were perceptible at once. The people were fright- 
ened, and felt their need of divine help. It was compara- 
tively easy to start such a general uprising in behalf of 
what was decent and devotional. 

III. Next, their leader summoned a great assemblage for 
a religious service of prayer (v. 5). Samuel understood that 
something more and something much deeper in experience 
would be disclosed, the moment those fickle multitudes came 
into practical communion with Jehovah. When he began 
to acknowledge their sins for them, and rehearse the long, 
sad catalogue of their disobediences, they would either have 
to admit his honesty or show the hardness of their hearts 
by denying his impeachments. There is a dreadful responsi- 
bility always laid upon ministers of the gospel when they 
propose to act as mediators and spokesmen between God and 
their people. How well Samuel did his duty that day we 
may learn from the record of him as an intercessor; for he 
is mentioned with Moses and Aaron as notable (Psa. 99: 6). 

IV. Now comes what might be called a protracted meet- 
ing (v. 6). There is always a point at which human 
mediation in behalf of sinners must cease; then the sinners 
must take up the duty of supplication for themselves, or be 
lost. This was true of even such a prophet-priest as Samuel 
(Jer. 15: 1). God respects the individual free-will of each 
man in the reckoning of accountability; his friends and 
neighbors must stand aside for him to come and seek his own 
salvation (Psa. 49: 8, 9). In this case, the people were 
intelligent enough to undertake at least these four duties 
which are mentioned. (1.) They came to a direct posture of 
humiliation; they “fasted on that day.” That was in those 
times the symbol of penitent prostration and self-denial. If 
there be any Christians who think that fasting is not given 
as a salutary ordinance for the church in New Testament 
times, it remains only to be said that the spirit and temper 
which the abstinence from food signified, are certainly pre- 
scribed (Jas. 4: 9,10). The members are to be mortified, 
and the heart is to be bowed under the sense of guilt. (2.) 
Then these people made confessions of sin: they “ said there, 
We have sinned against the Lord.” There is a mysterious 
power in the gound of one’s voice, when he is on his knees 
before the Almighty. Those who are entirely unmoved, 
even stubborn in their resistance to the Spirit of grace, have 
been known to break forth into tears of shame and contri- 
tion as soon as they have begun to speak for themselves. It 
is folly to think that one can be penitent, and yet too proud 
to tell the Lord so ; the heart may believe, but the mouth must 
do the confession (Rom. 10: 10). (3.) Next, these repenting 
people soberly renewed their covenant: “ They drew water, 
and poured it out beforethe Lord.” It is interesting to notice 
the explanations made by the various commentators on this 
significant action. One says, “they poured out water in con- 
firmation of the vow they were about to make, which was 
declared as irrevocable as the spilling of water upon the 
ground” (2 Sam. 14: 14). One of the Targums ren- 
ders the clause thus: “ And they poured out their hearts 
in penitence as waters before the Lord.” Gill says: “This 
signified that they thoroughly renounced idolatry, that 
nothing of it should remain, as when water is poured out of 
acask there remains no smell, as there does when other 
liquors are poured out.” Whatever their action did 
positively mean, as they understood it, so much as this is 
certainly true: they gave their promises of obedience once 
more, with this for a solemn ratification as by an oath; they 
pledged themselves anew unto Jehovah as their God. (4) 
They put themselves into condition for fresh activity in 
devotion. The best explanation of that statement, “Samuel 
judged the children of Israel in Mizpeh,” seems to be that 
he reorganized the people afresh, for military service, and 
for civil order, and for religious worship ; he took the charge 
of the new plans for future obedience ; assuming that they 
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were now going to turn completely unto God, he fashioned 
their life for them on a permanent basis. 

V. Then there came the descent of blessing in fulfillment 
of the Lord’s covenant. It is interesting, as an exhibition of 
human nature, to notice this mingling of strength with weak- 
ness on the part of those people: they were so scared, and 
yet continued so trustful. (1.) Real consecration of. Chris- 
tians generally evokes new opposition from foes (v. 7). Satan 
watches for the moment of deepest piety in order to make 
his most savage attack. (2.) Importunate prayer is the con- 
dition of all success (v. 8). The people plead with Samuel 
now, and he persists. (3.) The full consecration of one’s soul 
This lamb was 
the suggestion of atonement made by a redeemer. (4.) God 
is faithful to the instant in his interposition (v. 10). While 
Samuel was at the altar, the need came, and the help followed 
the need “ while he was speaking,” just as it did in the prayer 
of Daniel (Dan. 9: 20, 21). 

VI. There remained now nothing more than to erect a 
memorial of the transaction (v.12). And we might as well 
turn the whole force of the story at once upon ourselves, and 
assert that each interposition of God in our behalf, temporal 
or spiritual, ought to have a grateful recognition in our 
lives. 

1, All glory and honor of the achievement should be 
distinctly ascribed to God: “The Lord hath helped us.” 
Once there was made a plain enunciation of this principle 
(Judg. 7: 2). And once there was a denunciatory warning 
given (Isa. 10: 12, 13). 

2. We should make our acknowledgment as permanent as 
possible. Samuel chose stone; so did Jacob (Gen. 28: 
18). Some of us might keep an anniversary of peculiar 
providences ; or inscribe the family record in the Bible; or 
give a new name to a child; or even plant a memorial tree; 
and then sing the song : 

“ Here I’ll raise mine Eben-ezer, hither by thy help I’m come; 
And I hope, by thy good pleasure, safely to arrive at home.” 

3. We should take pains to group our memorials so that 
one shall strengthen the other. Samuel set up his pillar 
between Mizpeh, where this deliverance was vouchsafed, 
and Shen, where another had been vouchsafed in the victory 
gained over the Philistines twenty years before. Thus he 
linked the histories together, like pearls in a necklace. 
After a while, one might be able to read famous Hebrew 
annals of rescue all over Canaan. 

4. Each successive deliverance by a gracious God should 
deepen our trust and quicken our expectation; for we sing 
again: 

“ His love in times past forbids me to think 
He’ll leave me at last in trouble to sink ; 
Each kind Eben-ezer I have in review 
Confirms his good pleasure to help me quite through.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Although this lesson is entitled “Samuel the Judge,” its 
facts have to do with the people whom he judged, rather than 
with himself as their judge. And there is a gain in looking 
at the lesson in this light; for very few of us are-called to be 
judges, but all of us deserve judging, and all are sure to be 
judged. Here are some of the teachings of this lesson: 


I, HOW TO RETURN FROM BACKSLIDING, 
1. Quit Sinning (vs. 3, 4). 
2. Confess Sin (vs. 5, 6). 
3. Seek Intercession (vs. 7-9). 


Il. WHAT TO DO WHEN BACK AGAIN. 


1, Show Faith by Works (vs. 10, 11). 
2. Be Grateful, and Say So (v. 12). 
3. Enjoy Peace in Service (vs. 13-17). 


I, HOW TO RETURN FROM BACKSLIDING. 


L QUIT SINNING. 

Put away the strange gods. . . . Prepare your hearts unto the 
Lord, and serve him only (v.3). The first thing for any sin- 
ner to do is to quit sinning. The Lord’s commandments on 
this point are positive and unqualified in the Old Testament 
and in the New. “Turn ye,” “Return,” is the cry of the 
Old Testament. “Convert ye,” “ Repent,” is the cry of the 
New. There is no commandment to wait for feeling, to wait 
for impulse, to wait for strength, to wait to be moved—and 
carried by an irresistible outside force. Whatever sin you 
have been indulging, is to be dropped and turned away from 
instantly and heartily. Forgiveness and acceptance and sal- 


vation don’t lie in the direction of that sin. To right about 
face, to begin with, is your only hope. 
2% CONFESS SIN. 

We have sinned against the Lord (v. 6). To quit sinning is 


not to make one’s self pure. If a man decides to give up 
mail-robbing and murder as a steady business, that doesn’t 
make him a good citizen. The guilt of his transgressions is 
still upon him, and he will never be in a hopeful state until 


he confesses himself guilty. All of us have sinned, and it is | 





our duty to confess sin. Sinning will not be permanently 
abandoned so long as a sense of its sinfulness is lacking in 
the mind of him who has sinned. “I have sinned,” must 
be, and is sure to be, the hearty confession of every one who 
turns to the Lord in sincerity. 


3% SEEK INTERCESSION. 


The children of Israel said to Samuel, Cease not to ery unto the 
Lord for us, that he will save us (v. 8). The instinctive long- 
ing of a repentant soul is for an intercessor who does not 
stand under the same condemnation as the guilty one. Even 
a little child will ask mamma to intercede with papa. It is 
rarely that an applicant for favor in any sphere does not ask 
the intercession or mediation of some one who is supposed to 
have favor with the one in power, and to have sympathy 
with the one in need. This longing of the soul is of the very 
nature, and it is provided for in grace. “There is one God 
and one mediator between God »nd men, the man Christ 
Jesus;” and that “man Christ Jesus” said emphatically: 
“No man cometh unto the Father but by me.” Only as we 
seek and have the intercession of Jesus in our personal 
behalf, have we any well-grounded hope of forgiveness from 
God; but Jesus “is able to save them to the uttermost that 
come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for them.” 


Il. WHAT TO DO WHEN BACK AGAIN. 


1. SHOW FAITH BY WORKS. 


The men of Israel went out of Mizpeh, and pursued the Phi- 
listines, and smote them (v.11). So long as a man is fighting 
God, he is likely to be afraid of his fellow-men when they 
are against him. But when he is sure that God is on his 
side, or that he is on God’s side, he ought to be in a very 
different frame of mind. “If God be for us, who can be 
against us.’ Mr. Moody says, in illustration of the faith- 
filled man’s effectiveness in real service: “Shamgar was 
plowing in his field ; a frightened man came running over the 
hill, crying, ‘Shamgar, the Philistines are coming. There 
are six hundred of ’em.’ ‘All right,’ says Shamgar; ‘ you 
pass on, I’ll take care of them. They are four hundred 
short; for one shall chase a thousand, and there are only 
six hundred of them.’ And Shamgar went and finished them 
up with his ox-goad.” That is the sort of faith for a 
returned backslider, or for a new convert; and that is the 
way to show it. But the quaint suggestion of Mr. Moody is: 
“Nowadays it seems to take a thousand to fight one;” 
because of scant faith. 


2 BE GRATEFUL, AND SAY 80." 
Samuel took a stone and set it between Mizpeh and Shen, and 
called the name Ebenezer, saying, Hitherto hath the Lord helped 
us (v.12). The Lord loves to be loved, loves to be thanked ; 
loves to have his people grateful, and to hear them say so. 
“ Whoso offereth praise,” he says, “ glorifieth me.” That is 
one way of serving God, in which every saved sinner can 
have apart. Andifthere is real gratitude in the heart it 
will come out, it will find expression in words; for “out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” If you are 
not in the habit of giving thanks to God in words, it isa 
proof that your heart is not running-over full of gratitude. 


% ENJOY PEACE IN SERVICE. 


And there was peace (v.14). Peace is a result of a restful 
trust in God; and the enjoyment of peace is the duty of every 
returned backslider, and of every other forgiven sinner. 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed 
on thee; because he trusteth in thee.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY M. C, HAZARD. 


I. Turning to the Lord. “Godly sorrow worketh repen- 
tance unto salvation, a repentance which bringeth no regret.” 
But the sorrow must be of the godly sort, and the repen- 
tance must be real. Let the teacher ask for proofs that the 
sorrow of Israel, spoken of in this lesson, was genuine. It 
was shown to be sincere: 

1, By the putting away of the strange gods, by preparing their 
hearts unto the Lord, and by serving him only. Note, that it is 
not enough merely to put away the idols from the heart. That 
is only negative. The Lord must be welcomed in their 
place. And to that end, the heart must be prepared for his 
indwelling. The heart must be made new. And then one 
is fitted to serve God only. Let us observe what is said 
about the return of the children of Israel to the Lord. (1.) 
The exhortation. “If ye do return unto the Lord with all 
your hearts, then put away,” etc. That “if” implies a 
profession of return upon the part of the people. It also 
implies that they had among them idols which contradicted 
their professions of repentance. The absolute putting away 
of evil practices is the true proof of repentance. (2.) The 
promise. “He will deliver you out of the hand of the 
Philistines.” Very probably God had given Samuel special 
authority to make this pledge for him in this particular 
instance, but, if he did not, he had the right to so speak; for 
God had bound himself to deliver his people when they 





should return to him (Lev. 26: 40-42; Deut. 4: 29, 30; 30: 
1-3), and had delivered them, im accordance with his 
promise, again and again. How ready he is to help the 
returning sinner, he has shown in the parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son. (3.) The response. “Then the children of Israel 
did put away Baalim,” ete. It is not unlikely that this was 
done in some public way, that amounted to a declaration of 
independence. It is not improbable, at least, that the images 
of Baal and of Ashtoreth were publicly destroyed, their 
rulers thus having notice, that from henceforth the Lord’s 
people meant to serve the Lord only. And the Philistines 
would not be slow to interpret such an act to mean that they 
should serve them no longer. 

2. By confessing their sin. As Joshua gathered all the 
people together at Shechem, so Samuel gathered them 
together at Mizpeh. In each case the object was the same— 
to confirm the people in their allegiance to Jehovah. They 
came together at Mizpeh—that Samuel might pray for them! 
Their assembling there was an act of defiance and of indepen- 
dence. Such a gathering could not have taken place with 
the consent of the Philistines. They therefore came together, 
not only to pray, but to fight, if need were. Now observe 
how they “prepared their hearts unto the Lord,” by their 
confession of sin. They expressed sorrow for sin: 

(1.) By act. They “drew water, and poured it out before 
the Lord.” Thus they signified, that they poured out their 
hearts in penitence like water before the Lord. (2.) By 
fasting. “And fasted on that day.” Thus they “ afflicted 


‘their souls” (Lev. 16: 29, 31; 23: 27, 32; Num. 29: 7) 


because of their past transgressions. 
sion. 


(3.) By open confes- 
“ And said there, We have sinned against the Lord.” 
Confession is the natural language of a repentant soul, that 
abhors its sin, and desires to put itaway. “ He that covereth 
his sins shall not prosper, but whoso confesseth and for- 
saketh them shall have mercy.” 

3. By recognizing Samuel as judge. 
the children of Israel.” Samuel was the Lord’s representa- 
tive. God allowed none of his words to fall to the ground. 
In returning to the Lord, therefore, it was very fit that the 
people should acknowledge Samuel as their leader. And 
mark, that Samuel was accepted by all the people, and not, 
as in the cases of most of the judges before him, by only a 
part of Israel. At Mizpeh, Israel again became a nation. 

Il. Praying to the Lord.—1. Prayer asked. The Israelites 
asked Samuel to pray to the Lord for them. Why? 
Their ceremonies of consecration were interrupted by the 
sudden appearance of the Philistines. With a promptness 
that shows their appreciation of the gravity of the situation, 
“The lords of the Philistines went up against Israel.” At 
the coming of their long-time masters, the Israelites “ were 
afraid.” A slave cannot throw off the fear of his master in 
a moment. It is hard for those who have cringed before 
their rulers, instantly to face them without flinching. But 
though they were afraid, the Israelites did not propose to 
run. With their fear they showed that they had some 
genuine faith, or they would not have said to Samuel : “ Cease 
not to cry unto the Lord our God for us, that he will save us 
out of the hand of the Philistines.” Observe that they 
speak now of God as “our God.” The Holy Spirit was in 
their hearts, by whom men cry, Abba, Father. 

*2. Prayer offered. (1.) The prayer was accompanied by 
sacrifice. ‘Samuel took a sucking lamb, and offered for a 
bufnt offering,” etc. The offering was one full of significance. 
It meant that the people of Israel wholly dedicated them- 
selves to the Lord. Prayers often would be more effective if 
they were preceded by such a dedication. (2.) The prayer 
was earnest and importunate. “ And Samuel cried unto the 
Lord for Israel.” So Moses prayed unto the Lord at Rephi- 
dim, and Elijah at Carmel. Here and there was there an 
intercessor for Israel, but we have one who ever liveth to 
make intercession for us (Heb. 7: 25). (3.) The prayer was 
heard. “ And the Lord heard him.” Of course; for all the 
conditions of successful prayer were fulfilled. 

III. Helped by the Lord.—1. In war. Now we are to see 
how Samuel’s prayer was answered. (1.) The answer was 
opportune. “The Philistines drew near to battle against 
Israel.” In all probability the Israelites were comparatively 
poorly armed, their experience in fighting was nothing like 
so great, and, hence, their extremity was oppressive. But 
“ man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” (2.) The answer 
was immediate. The enemy approached while Samuel was 
offering the burnt offering, and the answer, if any, had to be 
prompt. It came so quickly as to remind one of that promise 
in Isaiah 65: 24: “ Before they call I will answer, and while 
they are yet speaking will I hear.” And no wonder; for God 
had been waiting many years for that cry! (3.) The answer 
was singular. “ But the Lord thundered with a great thunder 
that day upon the Philistines, and discomfited them.” He 
used the ordinary forces of nature in an extraordinary way 
to produce an extraordinary result. Who but God would 
have thought to have caused a panic among the Philistines 
by the use of thunder? (4.) The answer was effectual. 
“ And they were smitten before Israel.” God did his part 


“And Samuel judged 


first, and then the Israelites did theirs. All that God did 
for them would not have helped them any, had they not been 
ready to take advantage of the panic which he caused among 
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their foes. God aids men only up to that point where they 
can take care of themselgs. 

And now observe:—l. That the help given was suitably 
acknowledged. “ Then Samuel took a stone, and set it between 
Mizpeh and Shen, and called the name of it Eben-ezer, saying 
Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” Such a memorial would 
prevent the Israelites from forgetting in what way the Lord 
had helped them. Such a memorial, also, would aid future 
generations to put their trust in the Lord. The generation 
that erected it, also, would be the more likely to have faith 
in God as their helper. Let a man enter into his diary, from 
day to day, the record : “ Hitherto hath the Lord helped me,” 
and he will be the more ready to trust God for the morrow. 
2. That the help was continued. “ And the hand of the Lord 
was against the Philistines all the days of Samuel.” Not only 
did the Israelites regain their freedom, but they recovered 
all the cities which the Philistines had taken away from 
them, and re-possessed all their borders.. God does not help 
a returning prodigal for a while—and then stop. “ He which 
began a good work in you will perfect it until the day of 
Jesus Christ” (Phil. 1: 6). And peace, also, was brought 
about between Israel and the Amorites. “When a man’s 
ways please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at 
peace with him.” 

2. In peace. In peace, God helped Israel through the 
judging of Samuel:—(1.) In taking the formerly disunited 
tribes, and making them over into a nation. Under his 
leadership, the tribes came to act and to feel as aunit. (2.) In 
bringing justice within easy reach of all. Samuel became a 
circuit judge, going to Beth-el, Gilgal, Mizpeh and Ramah. 
(3.) In giving them a godly leader. At Ramah, where his 
house was, “ There he built an altar unto the Lord.” Sam- 
uel’s altar was a lesson to all Israel—as the family altar of 
every godly man is to the community in which he lives. 
That altar did more good for Israel than the judge’s bench. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


We study in this lesson “ What Samuel did,” and “ What 
the people did.” 

We first learn of Samuel the preacher. The people 
believed in his word; for years he had quietly lived and 
worshiped in his home, teaching those who were willing to 
hear him, and hoping for the day when they all would 
remember God, whom they had forsaken. At last they 
listened to him, and he told them their duty, and showed 
what they must do if they would return unto the Lord with 
all their hearts. They must put away the strange gods, the 
images of Baal and Ashtaroth, which they had worshiped, 
and prepare their hearts to serve the true God, and him 
only. He promised, if they would do all this, the Lord 
would deliver them out of the hands of the Philistines. 

After Samuel preached to the people and showed them 
their sins, they put away their strange gods, Baalim and 
Ashtaroth. It was not to change them for any other idols 
or images ; for “they served the Lord only.” They repented ; 
they came together and had a day of prayer. What is it to 
repent? They turned from their sin and turned to God. 
They confessed their sin. Is there any true repentance with- 
out expressing sorrow for sin? To own or confess and turn 
away from sin, asking God to forgive, is the only repentance 
that he will accept. 

Now, can you repeat the four things the people did? 
Could you do those four things? Perhaps you will say, 
“Oh! there is no worship of Baal and Ashtaroth now,” and 
you may think you do not need to learn anything from the 
example of the repenting people. Is there anything you 
love better than you do your Father in heaven? What did 
Samuel do when he saw that the people repented and con- 
fessed their sins? To whom must all go to confess sin and 
be forgiven? Do you suppose Samuel was glad? One who 
is greater than Samuel tells us there is joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repents. Now, let us look again at Samuel. 

Samuel the priest.—He said, “Gather all the people of 
Israel to Mizpeh, and I will pray for you unto the Lord.” 
In olden times, you know, the priest made offerings and 
prayers to God for the people. At what place did they 
meet? The word “Mizpeh” means “ watch-tower;” for 
high towers were built to overlook fields and homes, and in 
them watchmen were stationed, who kept watch to give 
notice of coming danger. “ Mizpeh,” too, is the word which 
means the sweet good-by we often say when teachers and 
scholars part after our service together: “The Lord watch 

between me and thee while we are absent one from another.” 
What promise did Samuel say the Lord would keep if they 
returned to him? With these watchwords in mind, see 
how the promise was lovingly kept to the repenting people. 
The Philistines heard that all the people were gathered at 
Mizpeh. “ Now,” they said, “is the ‘time to strike.’ Was 
it a good time for them when Israel turned to the Lord? 
The people were afraid; they said to Samuel, “Cease not to 
ery unto the Lord for us—that he will save us.” . Then they 


went out to battle. Were they bold as in the time they 
trusted in the sight of the ark in their camp? They knew 


. 


and they did not need the sign. Samuel the priest took one 

little lamb,—a pure young lamb,—and offered it for a 

burnt offering. While the smoke went up and Samuel 

prayed without ceasing, a few miles away the Philistines 

began the battle. One whom they had not counted among 

their enemies was there to meet them. Over their heads an 

answering God thundered in loud, deafening peals; they 

could not hear the orders of captains; the roar of thunder 

was louder than their own cries of fear. They fled in con- 

fusion, broken bows and spears, wounded and dead Philis- 

tines strewing the ground as Israel pursued; for God gave 

them the victory. Do you remember when Hannah sang a 

song of praise? Her very words came true that day, for she 

sang, “The bows of the mighty men shall be broken,” and 

“Out of heaven shall he thunder upon them.” How did 

Joshua use to set up memorials of thanksgiving? So Sam- 

uel did. Our golden text tells the meaning of « stone he set 

up in the same place where, twenty years before, they had a 
victory over the Philistines. 

Samuel the jwdge.—As old age came on, Samuel lived in 
Ramah ; he went to different places sometimes, settling all 
questions among the people, teaching them to be just and do 
right one to another. In disputes or troubles they came to 
him for advice and help; he was a preacher, a priest, and a 
judge. 

In whom did Samuel always trust? To whom did he give 
all the praise of blessing and victory? When you ask for 
mercy, love, and care, what should you remember of the 
past? So each lesson and each golden text should be in your 
heart as a memorial of what God is doing for you each day, 
answering prayer and giving strength against sin and temp- 
tation. Can you tell of anything in the life of Samuel or his 
work which reminds you of Jesus Christ ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





FAITH IS SHOWN BY DEEDS. 





THE ROOT: 


DO RETURN UNTO THE LORD WITH ALL 
YOUB HEARTS ——” 


“Iv Yu 


THE FRUIT: 


“PuT AWAY THE STRANGE GODS; 
PREPARE YOUR HEARTS UNTO TH LoRD 
SERVE HIM ONLY; 

AND HE WILL DELIVER You.” 





FAITH, IF IT HATH NOT WORKS, IS DEAD, 
BEING ALONE. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“Who is on the Lord’s side?” 

“Am I a soldier of the cross?” 

“Say, where is thy refuge, poor sinner?” 

“ Pass me not, O gentle Saviour.” 

“The mistakes of my life have been many.” 
“Just as lam! without one plea.” 

“O thou God who hearest prayer.” 

“A mighty fortress is our God.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


By whom did God subdue the Philistines at Mizpeh? 
(Title.) What was the meaning of the memorial stone, 
ealled Ebenezer? (Golden Text.) 


tines? (1 Sam. 7:3; Zech. 4: 6.) 
weapon of warfare? (Eph. 6: 17, Lc.) 
hope to accomplish thereby? (2 Cor. 10: 4, 5.) 
condition of heart had been working in the nation while 
the ark remained in Kirjath-jearim? (v. 2.) What result 
would we expect to follow? (v.4; Matt.5: 6.) Who were 
Baal and Ashtoreth? What time is indicated by the first 
word of the fourth verse? To whom may the nation at this 
time be likened? (Matt. 7: 24.) What was the secret of 
Samuel’s success in moving the heart of the nation? (v. 5; 
12: 23.) Why would not prayer in secret for them have 
availed as much as prayer in the congregation? (Consider 
Num. 20: 8, 12.) What duty does this suggest to every 
teacher? When God-appointed authorities call such assem- 
blies, what is the individual’s duty? (Heb. 10: 25.) Point 
out the probable site of Mizpeh of Benjamin. Point out 
Mizpeh in Gilead. Which was the scene of this concourse? 
What relation did the first service at Mizpeh bear to the 
second? (Comp. vs. 6, 9.) Will confession of sin save with- 
out renunciation of sinful practices? Will renunciation 
and confession save without an appreciation of the needed 
sacrifice and a cry for pardon? In what order were these 
four steps taken by this people? At which of the four 
stages did God make them feel their helplessness to the 
quickening of the spirit of prayer? (vs. 7,8.) At which 





Samuel would pray for the real presence and help of God, 


By what means did Samuel propose to conquer the Philis- 
What is the Christian’s 
What may we 
What 


(v. 10.) What is the favorable hour for the soul to strike 
against his chief enemy? (v. 11.) What two speakers from 
the material world are introduced in this reformation? (vs, 
6, 12.) Which speaks in tones of humility and which in 
voice of praise? Did the poured water symbolically declare 
their wasted condition, or their renunciation of idolatry? 
(See 2 Sam. 14: 14; Psa. 22: 14.) What purpose was the 
stone designed to serve? To which may the hope of the 
Christless be compared? To which may the Christian’s? 
What may we learn from the period of the judges concern- 
ing individual influence upon masses? (vs. 13, 14; Judg. 2: 
7; 4:1; 8:33.) How many years did Samuel judge Israel ? 
(v. 15.) Name and point out the four cities in which he 
discharged the duties of his office (vs. 16, 17). What is 
‘the significance here of the term “judged”? (See 1 Sam. 
8: 5, 20.) 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The Eastern lore about the Baa!s and Ashtoreths is won- 
derfully extensive, and the subject is greatly mixed by the 
imaginations of the idolaters of various countries. So 
recently after the learned article by Professor Briggs, it is 
hardly worth while to go fully into the subject. In this 
place, however, the Septuagint makes the Baals feminine, as 
is not infrequently the case in other places; and as is the 
case in the New Testament with the Baal mentioned in 
Romans 11: 4. Baal, the lord, originally the sun- was 
the male deity to whom Ashtoreth, or Astarte, was the 
female counterpart. She was the moon-god, and on Cartha- 
ginian inscriptions is called “the lady Ta’nith, the face of 
Baal;” for she was his reflection. Here, however, she was 
a mixture of Juno and Venus, as Baal, over the various lands, 
was now Jupiter, now Hercules, and now Apollo, One 
who will give Baal one deity and one godship, only, must 
contradict a whole library of facts from antiquity and ancient 
literature. The Hebrew Scriptures show that many Baals 
were known and served by the Hebrews in the times of their 
apostasy. The Tyrian Baal was Hercules, while Baal Peor 
was Priapus. 
Accordingly, it is best to take the “ Baalim” (better, the 
Baals) as a synonymous expression for “the strange gods.” 
The Ashtoreths need a more expanded explanation ; but here 
it will be enough to hint that the peculiar symbols of the 
Astarte worship, miscalled “groves” in our English Bible, 
give the key to it. 
“Drew water and poured it out before the Lord” stands 
here almost alone as a symbolic act for the purpose here men- 
tioned. It seems to signify that the people thereby acknowl- 
edge that if judged as they should be by the Lord, they are 
as water spilled upon the ground which cannot be gathered 
up; they perish into nothing. Such is the Bible import of 
this act; and nothing in the ancient customs seems to show 
the same thing. The peculiar water of various fountains wag 
offered as an emblem of purity and the like; and we know 
about lustral water in all ages, even down to our ownday and 
in our own country. Also, water (with earth) was a gift that 
betokened the submission of life and country to a foreign con- 
queror. But here, the libation of water to the Lord seems to 
stand by itself. No idolatrous rite of like form seems to be 
parallel. Such apparent parallels as the Scriptures furnish 
(for example, 2 Samuel 23: 16), together with the substance 
of the Talmudic traditions and fables, may be found in 
Reland’s Antiquitutes Sacre Veterum Hebraworum, pp. 448- 
450. They give only a side-light to this incident at Mizpeh. 
Another light is to be found in the better reference Bibles, 
but it needs a revised translation of several passages in order 
to bring it out; and it only confirms the view first above 
taken. 

Samuel’s offering of a sucking lamb, though in substance 
intercessory, is to be classed among the offerings of judges 
and princes as intercessors for the people. By looking at 





stage did he make them know his power in their salvation? 





Psalm 99: 6, it will be seen that the Bible itself puts it under 
the same head, and draws a distinction between this act of Sam- 
uel and that of the priests. In mentioning chief and repre- 
sentative examples, that Psalm classes Moses among the 
priests, to be sure ; but he was the earthly source of consecra- 
tion for the whole Aaronic line. Such intercessory sacrifices 
on the part of the head of the people are familiar in classic 
literature, from the first book of the [liad down. In the 
Pheenician inscriptions, the formula that commemorates such 
offerings, is “for he [the god to whom offering was made] 
heard his prayer, he blessed,” or else, “ that he may hear his 
prayer,” or “that he may hear.” Both Greek and Pheeni- 
cian inscriptions of the sort are to be seen in considerable 
variety in the Cesnola collection in New York. Those who 
have access to Gesenius’s Monumenta of the Pheenician 
Writings, or to Schréder’s work on the Pheenician language, 
can see such inscriptions in abundance. A beautiful tri- 
lingual inscription, Greek, Latin, and Phcenician, of nearly 
the same sort, found in Sicily, but now preserved in the 
museum at Turin, may be seen in the publications of the 
Palzographical Society, of which a copy is to be seen in the 
Philadelphia Library. And it may be here mentioned that 
scarcely any other work contains more “ biblical monuments,’ 
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THE BRIGHT SIDE OF CHURCH 
HISTORY.* 


There are two sides to the history of every institution 
which has been built up among men,—asunny side, and 
a side from which fall the shadows. It iathis shadowy 
side which is most likely to be brought into prominence 
by the historian, and so it often happens that what is 
called history is merely a record of the blots which have 
disfigured the pages of the period under examination, 
and of the excrescences which have grown, like poison- 
ous parasites, upon the life of society. So it has been 
with secular history; and so is it with the history of the 
Church. The Protestant Reformation placed upon 
Protestant writers the necessity of proving that the 
Romish Church needed reforming, and led, farther, to 
the tracing of the various steps by which corruption was 
introduced into the visible Church. Asa consequence 
of this one-sided polemical view, the history of the 
Church has been thrown into false perspective; a mist 
ofunconscious misrepresentation has been thrown around 
it, in which vague forms of ambition and cruelty and 
falsehood are seen to struggle together for the suprem- 
acy. And this has come about, not because history has 
been directly falsified, but because the abnormal has 
thrust out of sight the normal, and the noise of the strife 
of ambitious churchmen has sounded louder in the ears 
of the modern world than the voices of the great com- 
pany who served God and strove to do his will, though 
all unnoted by the historian. 

It is, therefore, a pleasure when one can turn toa new 
book and find in it a picture of the bright side of Church 
life. It is this side which finds its portraiture in the 
Abbot of Loccum’s Christian Charity in the Early 
Church, Dr. Uhlhorn’s former and best known book, 
The Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism, did good 
service in this line, by bringing into sharp contrast the 
principles and tendencies of paganism and Christianity. 
Nor is this subject of Christian charity a new theme for 
Dr. Uhlhorn. Readers of German may remember his 
Verctudion su einer Geschichte der Liebesthatighkeit im 


inthe Ancient Church. By Dr. Gerhardt Uhihorn, 


Mittelalter, which appeared in an. early volume of the 
German Journal for Church History, and which traced, 
with a master’s hand, the principles of charity in the 
church, and in the social life of the middle ages. 

The present work, which deals with the Church in its 
ing | early period only, embraces three books, dealing respec- 
tively with “The Old and the New,” “The Age of Con- 
flict,” and the period “After the Victory.” Dr. Uhl- 
horn’s method is here strikingly similar to that of his Con- 
flict of Christianity with Heathenism. He begins with 
a portraiture of the state of the world, as respects 
charity, at the beginning of the Christian era, contrasts 
the opposing forces of heathenism and Christianity, 
describes the conflict, and ends on a note of triumph, 

In his first chapter (the title of which has been 
unfortunately translated into English as “A World 
without Love,” instead of “A World without Char- 
ity”), Dr. Uhlhorn happily contrasts the diverse 
principles which are at the basis of Christian giving 
and heathen giving. There was much magnificent 
giving in these old Roman days; why, then, talk of a 
world without charity? It Dr. Uhlhorn answer. “The 
fundamental difference between the ancient Jiberalitas 
and the Christian caritas lies in this, that the latter 
| always keeps in view the welfare of the poor and needy; 
to help them is its only object; whereas the Roman, who 
exercises the virtue of liberality, considers in reality 
himself alone,—the splendor of his name, of his posi- 
tion, and of his house; or, what he considers of just as 
much importance, the splendors of his native city and 
of the municipal community. Christian charity is self- 
denying; heathen liberality is at bottom self-seeking.” 
Classical students will recall the pride which every Ro- 
man of fortune had, in the number of servile “ clients’ 
who thronged to his door every mérning to greet their 
“patron ” and receive their daily dole, and will not need 
to be told how alien to the conception of Christian 
charity was this ostentatious giving,—giving not to the 
needy, but to the servile; not to relieve the wants of the 
poor, but to add to the glory of one’s own house. It is 
not the fault of Christianity that heathen liberality of 
this kind has not yet perished from the earth. 

But Dr. Uhlhorn’s careful description of the so-called 
“charities” of the ancient world is only the dull back- 
ground from which Christian charity stands out in its 
rainbow colors, and in the first fair outlines of its early 
youth, The charity of the Old Testament is first shown 
—the only real charity which the pre-Christian world 
knew. Then follows the full manifestation of charity 
in Christ Jesus, and its implanting in the Christian 
Church, from which it was nevermore to be absent. Its 
foundations and beginnings, as a churchly conception, 
in the apostolic age, are traced from the various indica- 
tions to be found in the Acts of the Apostles and in the 
Epistles. Thereafter, in the post-apostolic age, Chris- 
tian charity is seen at work in a society which was fast 
drifting to ruin,—a world in which the rich were ever 
becoming richer and the poor ever poorer. There was 
not much discrimination in Christian charity in these 
early days; Christian men and women acted in accord. 
ance with the un-wisdom of the children of light, rather 
than in obedience to the wisdom of the children of this 
world. The words of our Lord, “Give to him that ask- 
eth thee,” were taken in what seemed to be their literal 
sense; and for the first few centuries Christian writers 
and Christian workers emphasized the duty of giving to 
all applicants without “digging into the bowels of un- 
welcome truth.” Such a conception of charity was 
natural to the infant.Church; it needed the later devel- 
opment of the Christian conscience to teach that one’s 
duty to a beggar does not end with giving him the help 
he craves, that it is part of a Christian’s duty to see that 
alms-giving is not made an occasion for the maintenance 
and prepagation of shiftlessness and vice; and that the 
truest giving to an unworthy needy person, is to with- 
hold from him, for a time, the material help which he 
asks for, and to undertake some other work for his up- 
lifting, which is not so easily performed as handing him 
a coin from a well-filled purse. 

The methods of the Church’s charitable work are 
described at length by Dr. Uhlhorn; they need no more 
than a mention here. Standing by the bedsides of the 
sick, visiting the prisons, reclaiming the outcasts, bind- 
ing up the wounds of the vanquished, nursing the plague- 
stricken when their heathen friends had fled, facing 
danger, disease, and death in the service of the Master, 
thousands of Christian men and women, unknown to 
history, passed through this life, and found, even here, 
their blessedness. So Christian charity became a living 
factor in the history of the world; so the Church vindi- 
cated its claim to be the refuge of all the suffering. 





gies, ‘Sow Venn Ss Charice Geriumere Bona, Price, (280. 


In eomparison with Mr. Brace’s book, Gesta Christi, 





“the achievements of Christ,” which was noticed and 
commended some time ago in th€se columns, this volumé 
may be described as at once broader and narrower. It 
deals with a more limited period, but it covers that 
period more fully. Those who desire a study of what 
Christianity has done for the world down to our own 
day, will find it in Mr. Brace’s book, rather than in Dr. 
Uhlhorn’s, 

Regarding this translation of Dr. Uhlhorn’s work 
(which is anonymous), it should be said that it is the work 
of an Englishman rather than ofan American. Asacon- 
sequence, the translation of Roman money is made into 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and not into dollars and 
cents. This has its inconveniences. The American 
who stumbles at the meaning of denarius, is not likely to 
gain a very intelligible thought from such an English 
expression as, say, ‘two and tenpence three-farthings.” 
There seems to be an occasional slip in the translator’s 
Latin; as is not the plural of the Roman coin of that 
name; nor are we aware that the proprietors of the great 
land-estates (latifund’a) were ever called /atifundi by a 
classical Latin author. 

It goes almost without saying that this work of Dr. 
Ublhorn ia a valuable addition to the literature of early 
Christianity. Dr. Uhlhorn is careful in statement and 
graphic in description; and he hardly ever leaves a sub- 
ject without placing in the reader’s hands the materials 
for further independent personal investigation. Already 
this book has gone through five editions in Germany, 
and it would almost be safe to predict for it a similar 
swift popular appreciation of its value in this country. 





As the literature of biblical geography and travel 
increases, it becomes evident that the book which pos- 
sesses most scientific value in this department is not 
usually the book which is likely to be most popularly 
useful; for though the scholar may prefer plain state- 
ments of fact, the general reader wishes fact and sentiment 
—the latter, ready made. There is a field of usefulness, 
therefore, for such a book as the Rev. Dr. J. W. Menden- 
hall’s Echoes from Palestine, which commingles fact and 
fancy in such due proportions as will suit the general 
reader’s Sunday-afternoon mood. Dr. Mendenhall’s 
book adds nothing to our knowledge of Palestine; the 
author contented himself with traversing the beaten 
tracks, and he spent more time in religious meditations 
on the sacred scenes than in cold and dispassionate 
investigation. The reader who wishes pleasant descrip- 
tions of the holy places of Palestine, in the light of their 
biblical associations, will find them in this book ; though 
now and again he may feel inclined to protest against 
the length of the theological discussions into which the 
author is continually falling. The book is not free from 
misstatements. The author is wrong when he thinks 
that “all travelers, desiring to enter Palestine from the 
southwest, land at Jaffa” (p.43). The history of Lydda’s 
successive nomenclature is stated inaccurately on page 
47. Boaz, as the author learnedly remarks, is “ spelled 
Booz by Josephus;” so it is,—in Whiston’s Josephus, 
but not in any decent critical edition of the Greek text. 
It would be interesting to know what this author’s con- 
ception of the Latin word “ plebiscitum” is; it would 
probably astonish the Roman jurists to hear that an 
Arab sheikh was in the habit of issuing, now and again, 
a plebiscitum to his tribe. (8vo, illustrated, pp. 736, 
Cincinnati: Walden and Stowe. Price, $3.00.) 


Mr. George R. Saintsbury deserves credit for being, 
perhaps, the man of all living Englishmen, who is doing 
most for the study of French literature among English- 
speaking peoples. Within a few years he has published 
a Primer of French Literature and a Short History of 
French Literature, which approach more closely than 
any similar works in the same department, to what a 
model literary history should be. And now he sends 
out Specimens of French Literature as a companion 
volume to the Short History of French Literature. 
This is a selection of characteristic passages from the 
noted French writers of four centuries, from Villon to 
Victor Hugo; and although one might wish that certain 
noted writers were more fully represented, even if that 
had necessitated the cutting down of the selected pas- 
sages standing beneath other names, one cannot but 
admit that, from a literary point of view, this collection 
can justly lay claim to both balance and completeness. 
Under each author’s' name, reference is made to the 
corresponding sections in the Shorter History. One of 
the better results of this book should be to correct the 
tendency, in schools and in individual study, to degrade 
the study of French into a parrot-like knowledge of 
colloquial phrases, and to promote the study of French 
as a growing language, and asa language having a hia- 
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tory. In his preface, Mr. Saintsbury professes to have 
admitted nothing to this work which the strictest taste 
would exclude, while he also claims that he has excluded 
nothing from reasons of prudery only. (12mo, pp: xxiv» 
559. New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $2.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


In the Gospel of John 6: 27 occurs an apparent 
transi:ion of thought, which has given the commentators 
much trouble in its explaining. The verse reads: 
“ Labour not for the meat which perisheth, but for that 
meat which endures unto everlasting life, which the Son 
of man shall give unto you; for him hath God the Father 
sealed.’ Dr. Franz Delitzsch, in his third article on 
* Traces of the Vernacular Tongue in the Gospels, in the 
Old Testament Student, calls attention to the fact that 
in the Mishna the word for “baker” is nachtom, and 
publishes approvingly a suggestion taken from a private 
letter from Mr. Moses Reichersohn, that he is so called 
from the Hebrew word chatham, (in the Niphal, nechtam,) 
to seal, because he impressed his seal upon the bread. 
In this case, Christ would seem to be speaking of him- 
self as the meat (bread) from heaven, given and sealed 
by the Father. 





Among the biblical names which find illustration in 
the recent paper of the Rev. A. Léwy on Underground 
Structures in Biblical Lands, just published in the pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, is that 
of Sihon, king of the Amorites. One of the most noted 
silent volcanoes which once helped in the formation of 
the rugged country east of the Jordan is Shich4n, which 
corresponds pretty closely in form with the name of 
Sihon (Sichén). To this volcano the king may have 
owed his name. There is still on the summit of the vol- 
cano a holy place, the tomb of an Arab prophet, called 
Shichan, who seems to have owed his origin to the con- 
version of a biblical name into a Moslem one. If this 
connection between Sihon and Shichan be accepted, it 
may explain how, in later Jewish tradition, Sihon was 
made one of the rebellious Titans, who assailed heaven, 
and were cast down to the earth and silenced forever. 
Mr. Léwy seems to forget, however, that the region 
corresponding to the territory of Sihon is the modern 
Belqa; and that Shichan falls within the limits of Og, 
king of Bashan, (if it is not even beyond his northern 
boundary,) rather than of Sihon, king of the Amorites. 


In supplement to a recent communication from M. 
Revillout on the Papyrus Dodgson, which contains the 
malediction of an Egyptian mother on her son for 
embracing Christianity, Dr. W. Pleyte, of Leyden, con- 
tributes a paper to the Society of Biblical Archzology, 
giving further indications of the influence of early 
Christianity in Egypt, from the demotic bilingual papy- 
rus at Leyden. Among these indications are the occur- 
rence of the name Ja, Je, Jas, etc., as the name of the 
supreme God, the Yahweh (Jehovah) of the Hebrews. 
The names Jao Sebaot ... Pantokrator (Jehovah of 
Hosts . .. Almighty) and Pater (Father) also occur. 
One somewhat doubtful sentence, Dr. Pleyte transliter- 
ates from the demotic characters into the phonetic 
equivalents of the Greek sentence, Kurie theie piste, 
exiemi Adam, which he translates, “O divine faithful 
Lord, I cast out Adam; ”—the last words being, he 
thinks, a reference to the old Adam who is to be cast out, 
to make room for the Christ. It is perhaps essential to 
point out that the occurrence of the divine names Iao, 
etc., are, not sufficient to prove Christian influence, as 
they can be explained as magical invocations adopted 
from Jewish sources. Even the last reference to Adam 
may be simply to the Adam-Kadmon of the Oriental 
mystics. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


—— 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention, 








Baptist Church, as stated. The later convention was 
that of the General Christian ( Disciples’) Sunday-schooi 
Association. 


—From Mr. J. H. Babbitt, the recording secretary of 

the Vermont State Sunday-school Association, comes this 

report of what was done at the recent annual convention : 

“One of the most delightful meetings of this Association 

was held at Northfield, September 11 and 12. Notonly 

was the programme good, but it was also carried out 

according to promise. The keynote of the meeting was 

struck at the devotional service which opened the con- 

vention. This service was conducted by Professor W. F. 

Sherwin in a familiar way, and was sustained by the 

people with the freedom of their respective home meet- 

ings. The principal exercise of the morning was the 

discussion of ‘The Sunday-school and the home,’ under 

the lead of Professor Sherwin. The main address of 
the afternoon following was upon the question, ‘ How 

can we instruct children in missions?’ in which the 
Rev. E. D. Mason, of Montpelier, told us that the home, 

the church, the pulpit, the Sunday-school, the children’s 

meeting, and the missionary band, must be instrumental 

in this work. Professor Sherwin then conducted a brief 
institute service in his happy and instructive manner. 

In the evening, the Rev. A. E. Dunning held and thrilled 
his large audience while he told ‘The Message of the 
Church’ to the boys. On Wednesday morning, Mrs. 
E. G. Greene, President of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Vermont, set before the convention, 
‘What is required of the Sunday-school teacher in the 
matter of temperance teaching,’ urging more faithful- 
ness in the way of frequent and faithful instruction upon 
the evils of intemperance, and the demands of the cause 
of temperance. A very suggestive address was given by 
Mr. A. W. Edson, Pfincipal of the Normal School at 
Randolph, upon the ‘ Practical methods of questioning.’ 
The promise meeting and the ‘ question drawer,’ under 
the management of Professor Sherwin, were full of good 
things. Then came the faithful words of Mr. H. Bent- 
ley, of St. Albans, upon ‘ What does the Master require 
of the Sunday-school teacher?’ Another of Professor 
Sherwin’s talks on ‘Primary work: its importance, 
organization, methods, and fruits,’ closed the regular 
exercises of the afternoon; but so earnest were many 
that they tarried for an hour longer to hear ‘How to 
conduct a teachers’-meeting.’ A vesper service, con- 
ducted by Mr. Dunning, on ‘ The emphasis of personal 
character in Bible teaching,’ and a closing devotional 
service, filled the evening, and crowned the blessed occa- 
sion. Many expressed their gratitude for what they had 
received, and pledged better work for the Master. An 
impetus, we believe, was given to the State work.” 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—It is announced that the next convention of the 
Massachusetts State Sunday-school Association will be 
held at Lowell, October 23-25. 

— October 3-5 is the date of the second annual meet- 
ing of the Fourteenth District of Iowa Sunday-school 
Association, which embraces representatives from Win- 
nebago, Hancock, Wright, Humboldt, Kossuth, Palo 
Alto, and Pocahontas counties. The meeting-place is 
Algona. 


—Richardson County, Nebraska, holds her tenth 
annual Sunday-school convention at Salem, October 3 
and 4. The topics on the programme embrace discus- 
sions of the aims and necessities of the Sunday-school, 
its failures, plans of studying the lesson, how to teach, 
Sunday-school teachers’ institutes, etc. All evangelical 
ministers and Sunday-school workers in the county are 
invited to be present. 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—There are thirty-five Sunday-school missionaries 
at work in Texas, under the auspices of the State Sun- 
day-school Association. 


— Texas has a new weekly—the Home and Sunday- 
school—which is to be largely devoted to Sunday-school 





Louisville, Kemtucky........+...ssssssseeeeeeseees June 11-13, 1884 





Pennsylvania, state, at Scranton. ......0..-csecseseeeees October 16-18 
Maine, state, at Bangor..........:-ssseeseceessenetenesnees October 23-25 
Massachusetts, state, at Lowell...... .....csesseeeceeees October 23-25 
New Hampshire, state. at Concord. ......1......0000 November 7, 8 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton. .......0...sssseeeeeeees November 14-17 


Oregom, stake, 06 Salem ......ccccccsccsssscosscccessccece November —— 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 
—The Sunday-school convention held early in August 
on the Island Park grounds, at Rome City, Indiana, was 
that of the Christian ( Disciples’) Church, and not of the 


work, and wholly devoted to work for children. It is 
published in Belton, and the first number appeared 
September 12. 

— On Wednesday, September 12, Union Presbyterian 
Sunday-school, of Newburgh, New York, held its second 
annual exhibition of flowers grown by the scholars from 
seeds given by theschool. Thirty members of the school 
competed; and three prizes, consisting of handsome 
Bibles and a book of poems, were given. The scholar 
who won the first prize was a girl who had contriluted 
a bouquet of flowers for the superintendent’s desk every 
Sunday since her plants bloomed, and who, in spite of 
this, made the largest and finest showing of flowers. At 





the close of the exhibition, the flowers were sent to the 
invalids of the church. 


—Sunday-school work is being prosecuted with vigor 
in California, The State Sunday-school Association has 
now seen its way open to publish a Sunday-school news- 
sheet, to appear quarterly, under the name of The 
Reporter. The first number contains a pretty full report 
of the work of the last state convention, a list of county 
meetings ahead, a table containing a list of all the state 
and county officials, together with notices of unorganized 
counties and suggestions as to the means of setting about 
the work of county organization, to which is added an out- 
line constitution for county Sunday-school associations. 
The quarterly is a four-page paper, and is made up in a 
creditable style. 


—It will be remembered that mention was recently 
made in these columns of' the Bible Correspondence 
School, for the Sunday-school teachers and learners of 
the Presbyterian Church. The Rev. Dr. James A. 
Worden, the Sunday-school secretary of that church, to 
whose thoughtfulness the plan owes its beginning and 
its progression, has addressed to Presbyterian superin- 
tendents and teachers a plan of autumnal work, embra- 
cing more systematic work within the schools themselves, 
and wider aggressive work outside. This plan of work 
includes the formation of a local branch of the Bible 
Correspondence School, in connection with every Sun- 
day-school, and, to that end, Dr. Worden’s circular con- 
tains a re-statement of the scope, methods, and plan of 
organization of the Bible School in accordance with the 
plan published in The Westminster Teacher, and out- 
lined in these columns. “The course of lessons will 
run parallel to the International Series of Sunday-school 
lessons. It will give instruction in those periods of 
Bible history and those books from which the Inter- 
national lessons are chosen. It will furnish a perspec- 
tive and connected knowledge of those events and 
writings, portions of which are selected for study in the 
regular Sunday-schools.” All who are interested in this 
work are invited to correspond with the Rev. Dr. James 
A. Worden, Sunday-school secretary, at’ 1334 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


— Holland is not very often heard from in regard to 
Sunday-school matters; nevertheless, the work is steadily 
progressing there. The following somewhat full report 
from the missionary of the London and the Dutch Sun- 
day-school Unions will give some idea of the work in 
that busy little country. The missionary reports: 
“ During the past year God has greatly blessed our work. 
The Union has been extended to all parts of our coun- 
try. We have now more than 2,300 members; the 
scholars number about 110,000, but there is a consider- 
able number of the children of the middle and upper 
classes who do not attend our Sunday-schools. Most of 
our scholars are between eight and fourteen years of age. 
I have recently visited eight schools having 1,700 chil- 
dren and 54 teachers, reorganized two schools, and held 
three special meetings for teachers. I have visited the 
Isle of Marken in the Zuyderzzee; the population is 
about 1,100, mostly fishermen. There are two good 
Sunday-schools with 150 children. The teachers are 
fishermen ; the organization very good. In the evening 
T held a meeting, and gave an address from the words, 
‘From henceforth thou shalt catch men.’ At Scheven- 
ingen (which is about three miles from thé Hague, and 
is in a sense the Dutch Brighton) I held a conference 
specially for teachers; but the president had invited a 
young man who was indifferent tp the claims of the 
work, but the Lord blessed the Word, and he is now a 
teacher. At Schoondyke, in Zeeland, a very interesting 
case of the conversion of a little girl occurred. At first 
she was unwilling to attend the school; but she found 
the way to the Saviour through the instruction given, 
and, as has often happened, was a means of blessing to 
her parents. Both father and mother were converted; 
they kept a tavern; the tavern is now sold. An impor- 
tant conference was held at Zeist in the chapel of the 
community of the Moravian brethren. We opened at 
9.30 with a prayer-meeting, under the presidency of 
Pastor Moulyn. The topics spoken on by four friends 
and discussed wére: 1. Helps needful in Sunday-schools, 
and how can they be best obtained. 2. The Sunday- 
school in relation to its social uspect. 3. The design 
or purpose of the Sunday-school. 4. The Sunday-school 
in relation to missionary work.” 


MISSIONS. 
—Fiity conversions among the native Japanese resulted 
from revival services recently held in connection with 
services at the Methodist Episcopal Church at Nagasaki, 





The Rey. C. S. Long writes: “I have never witnemed 
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anything even at home more marvelous 
than the revival now in progress here.” 
—From the Livingstonia Mission in 
Central Africa comes the news of the 
completion of the translation of the New 
Testament into the Chinyanja language, 
and of the launching of a new missionary 
steamer upon the waters of Lake Nyassa. 


— Little that is new, but much that 
shows real growth,” is the burden of the 
latest annual report of the American Free 
Baptist Mission in Southern Bengal, India. 
Work in the schools, the churches, and 
the zenanas, goes steadily on, and the out- 

’ look is encouraging in the main, although 
dark in individual churches, particularly 
in that of Babaigadia. One of the mis- 
sionary workers died during the year, and 


the force has been supplemented by the | 


arrival in India of three more missionaries. 
As was stated last year, the urgent need 
of this mission is more men, and this need 
is again emphasized in this report. 

—That was a somewhat novel mis- 
sionary meeting which was recently held 
at Ikweci Lamaci Mission, Natal, South 
Africa, where native Christians and native 
heathen met amicably in the one meet- 
ing, both agreeing that the work of the 
foreign missionaries was necessary and 
good. One of the heathen said: “ Al- 
though we are not Christians ourselves, 
we are glad of what is done for us by the 
missionary. We know that when we or 
our children are sick, and our doctors can- 
not cure us, he is always ready to help us 
with his medicines.” At the close of the 
meeting the Kaffirs made a spontaneous 
free-will offering, consisting of twenty- 
five [English] shillings in money, twenty- 
nine fowls, two and a half sacks of Indian 
corn, three sheep, and one goat. 





TEMPERANCE. 

—At Accrington, England, a popular 
jvote was taken, to decide whether grocers’ 
licenses to sell alcoholic liquors should be 
renewed. Four-fifths of the householders 
voted against the renewal. 


—Mr. John Bright is responsible for 
the statement that the drinking habits 
of the people of Saxony have changed so 
much for the better, that whereas it used 
to be a common thing in Germany to say 
of a drunken man that he was “as drunk 
as a Saxon,” now the proverb runs, “ As 
sober as a Saxon.” 


—The report of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue (for Great Britain) just 
issued, calls attention to the fact that 
England and Scotland, with an increasing 
population, show a marked decrease in 
the quantity of liquor consumed; while 
Ireland, with a decreasing population, 
shows an in¢reased consumption, for the 
fiscal year, ¢ of 245 667 gallons. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers 1s 51,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising: rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts ef from. 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year, 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
VERY SATISFACTORY IN PROSTRATION. Dr. 
P. P. Grumartin, Detroit, Mich., says: “I 
have found it very satisfactory in its effects, 
notably in the prostration attendant upon 
alcoholism.” 


PHYSICIANS PRESCRIBE FOR 
their own children that which they knev to 
be the best. “I have prescribed Horlick’s 
Food for Infants for the past five years, also 
used it in my own family and find it easily 

and nutritious."—G@. W. Bailey, 
M. D., 1135 E. Jersey St., Elisabeth, N. J. 
Book on treatment of children sent free. 
Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 





753-755 Broadway, New York, 
September 20, 1883. 
NOTICE TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOL 
OFFICERS. 

The success of Swinton’s Readers, just pub- 
lished, has been so marked—more than 250,000 
copies having been called for during the past 
sizty days—that we have been unable to fully 
keep up with the demand for them, and are 
compelled to ask the patience of those whose 
orders remain unfilled. We shall be prepared 
in @ few days to supply the books in any 
required quantity ; meantime we can only 
regret the disappointments and annoyance 
ensuing through this delay. 


SWINTON'S READERS. 


An entirely New Series of SCHOOL READ- 
ING BOOKS, in five numbers. 





By Prorresson WILLIAM SWINTON. 





N PRESENTING this new series of school reading- 
books to the educational public, the publishers 
believe they are not claiming too much when they say 
that they are the most carefully edited and most beau- 
tiful series of school text-books ever issued from the 
press. , 

SWINTON's READERS are pre-eminently LANGUAGE 
Reapers, It is the conviction of the author of the 
books that the reader tis the real focus Of school lan. 
gquage-study. 

The illustrations are by the most eminent American 
artists: Church, Dielman, Fredericks, Pyle, Harper, 
White and others, and were drawn expressly for these 
books. 


I, Swinten’s Primer and First Reader.—In 
print and dcript exercises. The script exercises are a 
specially attractive feature, being white on black, as 
in blackboard and slate work, the script being the re- 
sult of careful experiment in securing a practical style 
of letter for this sort of work. Another noticeable 
feature of this book is the type, which was made for 
us, and which is unlike any other font of type hereto- 
fore cut, in the matter of size and face. Handsomely 
illustrated and bound in cloth. One volume; 120 pages. 

Il. Swinten’s Second Reader.—In print and 
script exercises. This is alsoa beautiful book, and com- 
mends itself especially for its grading, for the puri- 
ty and sweetness of its literary form, and for the 
development of “language work.” Llustrated, and 
bound incloth. 176 pages. 

Ill. Swinton’s Third Reader. — Presenting 
many new and original features. Noticeable for the 
charming series of original lessons entitled ‘‘ Home 
Pets,” “ Bright Examples,” and “About Plants.” 
Tilustrated, and bound in cloth. 240 pages. 

IV. Swinton’s Fourth Reader.—A book of 
choice selections for this important grade, carefully 
edited and arranged. It contains also many useful 
and entertaining original lessons, especially on “ Use- 
ful Knowledge ” and“ Pictures of American History.” 
Illustrated, and bound in cloth. 3&4 pages. 

V. Swinton’s Fifth Reader and Speaker.— 
This book contains abundant exercises in 
reading, recitation and declamation. An instructive 
and entertaining original feature is the series of les- 
sons under the title of “ Glimpses of Science,” pre- 
sented in the highest form of literary art. Illustrated, 
and bound in cloth. 480 pages. 


Sample pages and full descriptive circulars, 
by mail, to teachers and educationists, 


*,*4 set of the Readers, from the First to the 
Fifth inclusive, sent to any teacher or educa- 
tionist on receipt of $1.75. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
753-755 Broadway, New York. 


“HIS SOMBRE RIVALS,” 


Is now published, and for sale at all book- 

stores. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. First edi- 

tion, 25,000 copies. 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York. 








“TLLUSTRATIONS AND MEDITA.- 
TIONS,” by Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon, 
price 25 cents, and “SCIENTIFIC SOPH.- 
ISMS,” by Samuel Wainwright, D.D., 
price 25 cents, are two new books just 
published in THE STANDARD 
LIBRARY. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
10 & 12 Dey Street, New York. 


Teena Baa 











BU LLETIN OF 


WARD & DRUMMOND. 





Christmas Gesell, No. 5.—Six new pieces, $2.00 pes 
Christmas Carols, 1, 2, 3 & 4.—$.0o per 100 each, 


respectiveiy 

Christmas ‘Greeting. —A new Musical and Responsive 
Service. By Flora Neely and H. P. Danks. $4.00 per 100. 

Children’s Messiah.—<A Musical and Responsive Service, 


By Flora fd. and H. P. Danks. $3.00 per 100. 
Christ Child.—a ieee Christmas Exercise. By Mrs. W. 
F. Crafts. $4.00 p 


Golden Texts and. ‘Bible Gems for 1884.—New 
matter added, $2.00 per 100. 

Plain Uses of the Black-board and Slate, and 
other visible and verbal illustrations. By Mr. and Mrs. 
W. F. Crafts. Paper, soc., Cloth, $1.00. 

Superintendent’s Vest Pocket Record, with 
—— tor marking attendance and contributions for 2 years, 

lowing a comparison of each year with the preceding 

one, asc. 

Superintendent's Pocket Record, with space for 
names, addresses, etc., of officers, teachers and scholars. Alse 
52 pages for conde: Tg school fos each Sunday in 
the etc. Russia flex., 


Supe rintendent's Bible Cl ’Giass and Infant Class 


Hubbell’s New and Improved Secretary’s Re- 
cord. The most complete a ractical record published, 75c. 
Ward’s Improved Sabbath-School Money 
| ae fer hooping class collections ; arranged for 1 year. 
ozen. 
Sunday-Se ool Cards.—Gems from Proverbs, 6 cards. 
Fruits of the Spirit, 96 cards. Scripture Gems, 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
24 cards in each package. I Wills, trom the Bible, cards. 
Scripture quotations, —_ Ch 


ice Fruit and Bible Pre- 


cepts, 4 cards. Each, ¥ h 
kinds, Be as ne... 4 — z package each 9 
Sunday-School Bpe aker.—A collection of pieces fos 


Sunday School aeae. By A. O. Cheeney, soc. 

Seeking His Fortune, and other dialogues. By Hora 
tio Alger, Jr. and A. O. Cheeney, 75¢ 

Concert Exercises,—Anniversary. Bow in Clouds. Music 
ofthe Bible. Flowers. Twelve = Heavenly City. 
My Ten Fairies. Price, a7c. pe 

Sayings and Doings of Children.—By Rev. J. B. 
Smith, D.D. Full of anecdotes, etc. 

Infant Class Scholars’ Membership Certificate. 
Designed and used vy FAITH Laveen also Graduation 

ard to main school. Price, with space blank for name of 

school—Certificates, $2.00 per 100; Gradyation Cards, 75c. 
Per 100. 

Superintendents Teachers and others would do well to visit or 
write us. Our stock is a in every detail. Sunday-School 
Books and Supplies a specialty. Make one bill for all your needs. 
Don’t scatter your orders, but send all to one house. Prices low, 
tssortment unequalled. Prompt and careful attention in every 


ietail to orders. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau St., N. Y¥. City. 


« THE SMALLER MAP OF 


PALESTINE AND PART OF SyRIA, 
OSBORN AND COLEMAN'S. 


This map has the critical 
TABULAR LIST OF NAMES 

of actual discovery, also of peghaniy discovered places 
distinguished, the distances of places from Jerusalem 
and how to find them on the map immediately. This 

list has been most carefully 

Corrected to August, 1883. 

No map now published equals this for accuracy, full- 

ness, and recency. It — all the lessons, it is his- 
toric as well as geographic, and is more convenient 
and accurate than any Bible diction: 
showing mountains, of springs, roads, he 
ete ge as ne 





oa Se Oe oe self sole = Ls with tassel, 
in - ring roller w ete., 
1.50 extra. For this or other maps, address 
PROF. H. S. OSBORN, 


University, Oxford, Ohio. 








, Notes, Cloth, $1.25. 
Peloubet’s $ | Boisdas Son School Nay 20c. a year. 
Series. be pad 8 8.8. bay 16c. a year. 
me - 2-2 x each Quar. 0c. each. 


W. A. WILDE é CO., % Bromifeld St., Boston. 


R ALL SUNDA Y-SCHOOL SUPPLIES address 
Amen se on Bagtics Publication Societ 
Philadel ew York, Chicago, orsSt. Louls. 


SOLD | SeAGERTS 
The immediate 
and immense Lay ay 3 A of 
“TREASURY. = SONG” is owing 
verily @ rg of the best-loved | 7 nthe of 
Song. aes, 00 pieces, such as 
River," “O Rest in the Lord,” “ Hush thee, my Bay, 
ete., etc., which in sheet ‘music would 


$100 ; in this elegant volume only $2.50. ‘einai 
ritics, such as Patti, Ni 


hursby, and othe a ie i’ 
excellence.” ‘* Is bein 
every home.” Neo Sook Tike on oe no “competition. 
Demand is brisk. Agents are co etnias mone way 


terms and ~* articulars, address HU. BARD 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


2939 


6245 |252/ 


tank th LIBRARY NUMBERS 


vel 9 and sold in 
even yen hundreds, ¥ Size" 285. per ide Doe. swine “952,” 
per 100, l “* 6245. sper 100, 8¢. 
Letters size “ ey alfabets, =. ed — ” 4 alfahets, 5c, 
Send for full list and free samp 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, né soil St.,N 








n, Whitney Thom 
per perfect marvel of 
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“ Distinctly the best Sunteneted book known: 
tous. It meets a particularly urgent want, It 
is a thing of beauty.’>—ADVANCE. 


Spiritual Songs 


FOR THE 


Sunday-School. 


A new and revised edition is now ready 
of this remarkably successful Sunday- 
school book, the compilation of Rev. 
Charles 8S. Robinson, D.D., author of the 
leading church tune books of the day, 
“ Songs for the Sanctuary ” and “ Spiritual 
Songs.” Heretofore the price of the tune 
edition, richly bound in full (red) cloth, 
has been 40 cents to schools in quantities, 
with a cloth-bound hymn edition at 20 
cents. With the issue of the revision, we 
have, after some experimenting, repared 
a new and cheaper style of binding, but 
one of almost equal beauty and strength 
with the full cloth books, and we are there- 
fore able to announce a 


Reduction in Price to $30 a Hundred, 


or 80 cents each, for the tune edition, in 


this style. The present prices are as fol- 

lows: 

Tune edition, full red cloth, strongly sewed, 40 cts. 
sh back, red pa sides 


“ “ 


os Soseul one th books, 
, 20 cts. 


Single sample copies of above sent for 
25, 20, and 15 cents, respectively. Send 
for the "wonderful array of testimonials. 

THe CENTURY CO., N. Y. 


“EXAMINE PALMER'S 
Concert Gems 


For Choruses 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 
H.R. PALMER, Mus. Doc. 


W invaluable collection, consisting of Choruses, 
A Glees, Part Songs, Anthems, etc., arranged and 
adapted from the — celebrated com ers. 

reference 





Each piece lected wit 
to its adaptedness for Concert purposes. i92 large pages. 
$7.50 per doz. by Express ; 75 cents each by 

Mail. 

Th rt is wo ner ts of 32 pages 
an ete yt. y -3 $12.00 per 100 
copies (in one order), =< fh, A Dy express. 

ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE should have a copy 
ef CONCERT GEMS. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 RandolphStreet, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


PRICE $25.00 PER 100 COPIES. 


A Music Book Worth Having 


GOSPEL 








| J2ELLS 


160 ee ne i 3 by Bischoff, Pres- 
v. J. E. nkin, D.D. 

m... he. in ‘Shan Bettis is such that children 
can sing, the melodies all ** taking," and the words 
selected with great care. No “*doggerel rhymes" 
appear in the book. If you want a really good 
eo om GosPrt Betis. Sample copy by mail for 
25 © in postage stamps. 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., Publishers, 
205 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


Another MUSIC BOOE for the Sun- 
day-school! This time with lots 
of nice pieces for the Primary 
Class; also FIFTEEN 
CONCERT EXERCISES, 
with Music complete, on the Creation, the Sab- 
bath, the Bible, Christmas, Easter, Children’s 

Day, Temperance, etc. 


SPICY BREEZES 


is the name of book. Price, 35 cents each by 
mail, or $3.60 per dozen at store. Examine it. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 


1018 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as-tha 


 saomont i by stating that you saw the adver- 


tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Iss M. 8S. GIBSON’S SCHOOL FOR "Youne 
LADIES, 1519 WALNUT ST., Phila., will reopen 
for the fall session Sept. 24. Home ) pupils limited. 


EDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY for YOUNG MEN 
MEX D BOR. Swithin C. Shortli dge, A.M. 
rj a 5 College graduate), Proprietor and ! ven 

School, Auburndale, M A 

THE Bivorside Ss Girls bf all ages. and a rit iting 
Bchool for Wellesley College. Miss D: ia T. Smith, Prin. 
NG’S Military Boarding ‘School, Pough- 
Dwaee Y¥. “Thorough, with good, strict and 
proper treatment." Military not the principal thing. 
SSICAL INSTITUTE 

247 South Thirteenth Stre et ts, 
Re-opened Sept. 17th. J. W. FAIRES, D. .. rincipal. 


PENNYSLVANIA MILITARY, ACADEMY: 


eno at Year opens 
September 12th. Col. THEO. 








IeaTr President. 


HESTNUT. STREET INSTITUTE, 
A Home Schoo! for ping By and Children, 
Eleventh year begins Sept. h, at 4035 Chestnut St.. 
West Philadelphia. For circulars address the Prin., 


Vassar College, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, 
New York. 
Complete go eCourse. Ten Professors. Twenty- 
one Teache rary, 15,000 volumes. Observatory. 
Laboratory. Museum. Every — for the Com- 
plete Liberal Education ¥ wome 
8. L. CALDWELL, Dd. D., , Pres. 


3 “LIVINGSTON AVENUE, ah ian 
runswick, N. J. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING AND DAY- 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
will | open § September 12th. 


Morgan Park Military Academy. 


jan Family School for Boys. Prepares for 
. ~y 2. - school or business. Send to Capt. 
ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, Principal, Morgan Park, 
Cook Cook Co., Tilinoit Tilinois, for catalogue. 


OGONTZ School for Young Ladies 


Will open Sept. 26th. 
apply to Beg als: 
i SBONNIEE Miss F. E. BENNETT, 
Miss DILLAYE, Miss 8. J. EASTMAN. 


(Box 92.) Philadelphia, Pa. 
WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 
FounDED BY THE W. J. PRESBYTERY, 1852. 

Classical and Mathematical preparation for coll 

Training for business and practical pursuits. Spec’ al 
attention to backward bon A happy home and care- 
ful supervision to boarders. Un ian religious 
png A beautiful and healthy location of sixteen 
rms moderate. ry; 


ay fort circular, with view 
and full — iE *9 
(Lond. Univecalty, England,) Principal. 











Neltesley 


ICMOO! 
a P hilsde inhts 


Established last year in the large Man- 
sion, 2027 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 


Has met with such success as to require an additional 
building. The spirit of Wellesley College governs the 
management. 

Pupils are fitted for any College. 

Applications for Boarding and Day Scholars may be 
made to either of the undersigned, who will furnish 
Circulars of Terms, etc. 

Term begins September 26th. 


ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut Street. 





picture, entitled “ Representative Religious Journals and Journalists of America.” 
a most excellent likeness of each of the following well-known editors : 





Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D., 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Of the Board t of. Advisers, 
HRISTIE’S SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE GUIDE, 
a ee ae. Geedinieneoatiaieeenattaae, 
wants. Schools and families with 


su) 
yeachors. Teachers send for Application Forn JAMES CHRISETE, gue 
tessor to T. C. Pinckney, wer ic New Youk. 

















Young's Analytical Concordance, 


Revised with appendix to the Bible, Royal quarto, 
pen = , (students’ edition on an entirely new 

ian), ~& — word in the Bible in alpha- 

under its Hebrew or Greek 

po A wien’ the he literal meaning of each, and its pro- 
nunciation,exhibiting about 31] ,( references,marki 
30,000 various r eacings in the New Testament, wit 

the latest roe - on Biblical Geography and 


es, designed for the simplest 
reader of the ‘English Bibie, by bert Young, LL. D., 
The publishers say :—‘* In n typographical appearance, 
thickness, our issue is in every way the equal 
English Edition. 
importersof th the English Edition having repeat- 
y advertised that the American contained 2,000 
errors, we have, at great expense, had the work care- 
fully collated, word for word, with the iatest English 
Edition, and every error or omission rectified. 


l 














“ In addition to this, our examination has brought to | 


ht man y inaccuracies in the English Edition itself, 
of which have been corrected. 
“ The book as published by ourselves, bearing on the 


title-page the words ‘Students’ Edition,’ is therefore | 


~ most correct in existence.’ 


ToScholars, this great work needs no commendation. | 
All thé concordances to the English Bible, since 


the year 1763. or Alexander Cruden issued the third 
and last edition of Cruden’s Concordance, have 
been reprints (usually abridged) under various forms 
by Brown, Eadie Smith and others. 


entirely independent one and in no sense an edition or | 


Cruden, either in its plan or execution. The predom- 
inating feature of this work is the analytical 
pertained of every word in the Bible ‘mie r its 
”% proeper re in Hebrew or Greek with 
the literal meaning e. By this mgene she 
reader is enabled to deen things that 
which are frequently confounded in the English f ie; 
and for the elucidation of which Cruden offers no reali 
help at all. e@ great aim of this work is that eowe- 
mon 


— 4 understand the Word. N olibrary 
is complete withou 
onary are 


ape Concordance is to the English Bible, It 

great pleasure to be able to place this latest anc best 
edition within the reach not only of every pastor, but 
of every family 


Sent, Carriage paid, on receipt of only $3.25. 
E Purchasing Agency, 


803 CHESTSNVT ST,, PHILADELPHIA, 


This work is an | 


What Worcester or Webster's | 
are to the English language, Young’s a | 


——$—$_— ———— Se Sn 
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A prominent lithographic establishment of New York has just issued a finely executed 
It gives 





i 











H. Cray Trumpvtt, D.D., of The Sunday School Times, Philadelphia. 
Henry M. Dexter, D.D., of The Congregationalist, Boston. 
8. J. Barrows, D.D., of The Christian Regiter, Boston. 


8. [nen aus Prime, D.D., of The New York Observer, New York. 
Epwarp Bricut, D.D., of The Examiner, New York. 


Henry M. FIexp, D.D., of The Evangelist, New York. 

J. M. Bucxuey, D.D., of The Christian Advocate, New York. 
GrorGE 8. Matiory, D.D., of The Churchman, New York. 
Henry C. Bowen, Esq., of The Independent, New York. 

Wm. C. Gray, Ph.D., of The Interior, Chicago. 

J.G. Montrort, D.D., of The Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 
Isaac Erritt, D.D., of The Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 





The picture not only gives a likeness of the editor of each paper, but also a well-executed | 
fac-simile reproduction of the first page of the paper itself. The artists have spared no effort 
to make the picture the most satisfactory one of the kind ever produced by the lithogra phic 
process, 

The picture (size, twenty-two by twenty-eight inches) will be sent, securely packed, post- 
age prepaid, to any address, upon receipt of fifty cents ; and if any one receiving it is not 
fully satisfied, it may be returned, and the money will cheerfully be refunded. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AGENTS WANTED.—These pictures will sell at sight. Ina large share of the 
Christian Homes of the land some orie or more of these papers have been taken for 
years; and an opportunity to secure true likenesses of their editors will be gladly em- 
braced. Agents are wanted everywhere. Terms will be given at once, upon application. 

















:-VERY one understands the advantage of shopping in a great 
city where goods can be seen in large VARIETY, and where 
owing to sharp competition, sales are made at much lower rates 
than in the country. We will fill and carefully ship all orders 


at lowest city rates, as quoted on our list 


Dealing exclusively in TEAS, COFFEES, SPICES AND 
SUGARS, we can give our customers great advantage in 
VARIETY, FRESHNESS and QUALITY OF GOoDs. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES. 
—>-—==5PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER AND SAY FOR FAMILY USE OR DEALER.© 


JOHN W. te 














NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


R, A.M., FOUNDER.) 
1416 nad 1418 ‘Geeta Street, Philadelphia. 


Thorough and Systematic Culture in VOICE ENUNCLIATION oan ACTION in = application to CON- 
VERSATION, READING, RECITATION, and ORATORY. Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas and 
confers DEGREES, Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary Course. Seventeen Teachers and 
Lecturers. Specialistsineach department. Fall term agg October 1. First Winter Term begins December 3. 
For further particulars send for — to the Secretary, J. H. BECHTEL. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in gloth, with 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 

A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 

“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 

it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune. 
“ His methods of working, which were ori imal and | 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 
| From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
| “A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is | 
| plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— | 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young. 





From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“ We hardly know of a volume which so phenaanaty 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the meth 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


| 
From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 


“ The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there isno person in any condition 


The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE, 





The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
ing @ bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phlet. 


CONTENTS. 
WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rey. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.B. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES, 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 


LL.D. 


, LL.D. 


HINTS 


LA. 


By Isaac Ki. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH, 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 


PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 


*‘ When such writers as Dr. Bar: 
Austin Phelps, M. B. Riddle, 

¢ Rawlinson, Bishop C. J. Ellicott, 
Thomson, E. de Pressense, and How, 
combine their ideas oa -- A 1 — 
Bible, the pur y cann naly valuable. 
The Bible Its Stud, - Hite amp wn eS ge 
from the columns of dy 8 mes, con- 
taining a series of short pa a byt ieaon aa other 
eminent ms. Its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and are 
ada admirably to meet a general and real need. If 
we were a pastor again, we would put a copy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar yd — “ve had to understand it in our Sunday- 
School, i to doso at our own expense.— The 
nee 


nas Sears 
Philli 


Cr osby, 
i use of the 


“The publisher caenananiaiidinas Times has pe: 
formed a really valuable service to the Christian ab. 
lic in = publ rth in — volume form the series of 
PS gees puby ed in the Times near the beginning of 

e year. Itisa pA. little ——s et of about 
one hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It com thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.” — The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully read and studied. It contains in small compass 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. Any book 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
word of God.”—The Christian Journal, Yoronto, Can- 
ada, 


“We advise every Sunday-school teacher te procure 
a copy of this little work: it cannot be attentively read 
without profit; it furnishes material for immediate use 
and valuablelightforf further guidance.” — The Observer, 
Bowmanville 

“ These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small com- 
pass, a large amount of valuable reading matter.’ 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistance in inter —_— and understanding 
Scripture.” — The Gospel nner, Augusta, Maine, 

“Tt 1s an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”’—Zion's Herald, 
Boston, Mass. 

“Bible students will do well to 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. 
“A valuable help to the intelli 
_ Morning r, per, WN. i. 
PR bet valuable to se! Bible student.” — 


rocure a copy.”’— 
puis, Mo, 


nt use of the Bible.” 


The Christian 





“A valuable little book.” — The Advance, Chicago, Il, 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on réceipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





in life, or any community, whocould not,find precepts 
| for his guidance, and ground for his enco ement in 
erintendent, and this the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
t exhibits his methods | tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.’ 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
| which he used, Edited so ably and intelligently, and From The Hartford Courant. 

possessing in itself such valuable characterist ies, the The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
volume will be widely useful.’ ble English, and with a directness that engages and 

| — the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
story is one that will be of great serv 


From The New York Observer. 


“ He was indeed a model su 
book tells how he becamesuch; 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there js a volume better worth 
sentne by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 


the wide perusal it deserves.” 


| 4 didactic statement of what a superintendent 

| ough t tobe is well, but the exhibition of the true super- | rem The Congregationalist, Boston. 

| intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- | The book ought to be in ¢ Sabbath-school 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend | library, while, ifsome means could be devised by which 


| deacons and other “y <y laymen in general could 
ing.” inwardly digest it, the effec £ could not fai 1 of being és- 
| From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren). | pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 

“ Ttis notaspeculativ odingaiaiiinn on whataSunday- | 7rom The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, 
school superintendent ought to be, but the 2s of “Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
what an earnest, devoted snpexintendent actually wi: many relations, but he is es; ally presented in his 
It is written in a compact but warm style, and is riot bi in as superintendent, This view makes his biogra- 
every page with valuaie anggestion to superinten- ae of Value toallaspiring Sunday: -scheo! workers, apd 
dents ap 4! 2d 10 wll Christian men,” 


Mailed on receipt of $1,00, Address, JOHN D, WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa, 


| itto all of our readers as one worth he and study- 


teachers, 











en 
= itis itkely from its manner and substance to secure } 


725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GIVEN AWAY 


Ladies canvassing for Tea will 
do weil tosend for our Premium 
List. We have premiums for or- 
ders from $5 to $0), including Gold 
Band Tea Sets, Waltham Waiches 
ete. e send thousands of these 
orders every . and have yet 
to hear of any dissatisfaction from 
those yore nener, di any lady 


reader y~~ r wishes for 
Heersitett Guia and. 





Tea Set, they 
pk find it to their advanta e, to 
or- 





7 @ postal for further 


ATLANTIS. TEA. COMEANT, 


In ordering goods, or in mabing taquiry concerning 
anything advertised i this paper, you will oblige the 
| publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
' kaw the advertisement in The Sunday Schaot ‘ 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include pos 
O_O ET ATE ‘$00 





* — 6 to 9 copies.. |e ee 
“ Wt We opies 125 o 

2 copies or more.... ~aae © 
The yellow label or to what date 





zt 

a subscriber has paid, If the yk eB does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send tt, paper 
will, however, be stopped at any thne thereafter, ¥ the 
subscriber sv destres, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the ¢ opener of the club subscrip- 
tion, undess a renew for the same is received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion ofa 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the cinb as 
originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package 
to one address, or sent separately to the members of 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subscription, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

Any person wishing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
pad name of the person to whom the paper or 

rs have heretofore been sent. 

ubseribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


r 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, 'E. C., will send the American Sunday School 
Times, pos t free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by "all the principal newsdealers, price twopence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
___725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG'S 


* Four Specialties, by Mail; Sold Direct to Families. 

1.—Knitting Silk, any Color, 75 Cents per os. 

2.— waste Sowing ih Silk, 4 - 

38.— Waste Sewi ™ A 

(omnes ol Casket and'D Silk, 40 Cents per box, 
m3. tod spon. oh of Price. Dear ptive Cireutar, 


“THE ete an & ARMSTRONG (0.," 
238 Market St., PI St., Phila., or, 469 Broadway, 


PAPER [* — festivals, etc. Cheaper than waa 


» Tene 10 cents for A me 7. ATA 
APKINS. | 2c 








Wholesale and retail. 
mail, 1s Devonshire St., Boston, 














ished 50 Years. Superior 
and very popular for decorative work on linen. ‘d 
Centennial Medal & Diploma. Sold oy 








FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STECL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 


PERRY &CO., London.’ 


Established 1824. 


Steel Pens. 
LEADING NUMBERS: 




















Falcon 137, 7 “Seationers 

Viaduct on appioaion. 

19, Sole Agents for U. 8. 
and IVISON, 


BLAKEMAN, 


TAYLOR & CO., 
753 & 755 Broadway, N.Y. 


LIPMAN'S INDISPENSABLE 
EYELET MACHINE. 
NEWEST AND BEST. 

Also the ‘‘ Improved" and ‘‘ Tri-Patent.” 


HOVER'S MANUSCRIPT PAPER 

















lacker Manuscript. 
nL. Sinan. 51 8 Fourth St. Phile. 
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A RELIABLE WATCH. POST-PAID FOR $3. 50. 


This watch, as now made and put upon the market, is a mar- 
velof simplicity and accuracy,and contains more Ingenuity 
than any one thing that has been patented in this or any other 
country for a number of years. Within thelast twelve months 
many valuable improvements have been made, both in the 
manner of putting up, as well as in the quality of niaterial used. 

How Tested and Regulated. 

No watch is sent from the factory which has not been run 
six days in May? bag | positions, and carefully regulated. The 
test during the six days is a very severe one; all must come up 
to the standard, or be sent back to the work-room, Hithertoa 
low-priced watch has been the very poorest of investments, 
being of no value asa time-keeper, and a constant annoyanc: 
and source of expense to the owner. This watch is composed 
of less than one-third the usual number of parts in a watch, 
which are soarranged as to be easily cleaned and repaired. It 
runs 27 hours with one winding, and will wear for years. 


Mechanism of the Watch. 


On winding up the watch, the plate turns around, thus coil- 
ing upthe spring. There is no ible danger of ever winding 
od dow | the spring in that way, for when the spring is 
d up, a strong stop motion or ratchet catches in the case 
itself and holds eve’ 7s firm. You may twist off the stem, 
but you cannot break thespring. Moreover, the spring is very 
thin and theretore less liable to >reak under rough usage. The 
interior machinery of the watch consists of three wheels and a 
ir spring and balance wheel. This is the whole story—A 

apring, a revolving wheel work, balance wheel work, and a 
train of three wheels. Taking every part, screws pinions, 
pees. case, spring and fittings,there non e only fifty-elg t parts 
in all, as against usually 150 to 200 here is another 
point ‘in connection with the watch. fail’ the wheels revolved 
around the centre of the case every hour, it is evident that the 
bearing of all the wheels, those parts that wear the most, wil! 
be continually shifting their position. TLe pressure or weight 
upon the ay dy = will be continually changed—if there is any 
wear it will be distributed equally. The wear is distributed on 
all the working parts alike, a mechanical description of which 
will be found in a book accom panying each watch 

A watch made by hand would cost as much as a cottage by the seashore or a small! yacht, and would take 
about as long to build. So perfect is the machinery used in the manufacture of this watc , and 80 exact are all 
the parts, that they go together at once, rye first time, and revolve, without fitting, or with so little that it does 
not Ppa ly add to the cost. This is the secret of the cheapness of the watch. 

So well known have these watches become, thousands are buying them in preference to higher priced watches 
—over 100,000 have been made and gold the past 12 months. The Company are now making six hundred 
watches every day, or onea minute. You would imagine the whole country supplied by this time. By no 
means—for, in fact, it is Everybody's Watch. 


High Testimonials. 
PoOUGHKEEPSI&, New York, May 1, 1882. 
Allow me to take this opportunity of expressing my admiration for the excellence of this simple and inex- 
pears watch, It keeps better time than a silver watch in our house which cost, at a reliable dealers’, seven 
mes as much. Each of my boys carries one of these watches, and with great satisfaction. 
Yours very truly, WILLIAM B. DwieuT, tetas of Natural History, Vassar College 
BrooKtyYN, New York, October 10, 1831. 
GENTLEMEN—One of your watches was presented to me at the beginming of the i season by one of the 
officers of this road. I was responsible for the time used on the road. I started all trains by your watch. Mr. 
Gunther, our President, stated —_ he never had the trains run as regularly as they were the tseason. I 
stopped every morning duri e season, and compared the watch with chronometer at the Long Island 
Depot, and found my watch di Sot vary halfa minute the entire season. This statement is truthfully correct, 
(Bign: ed.) Ww. S. BLYDENBURGH, Depot Master Brooklyn, Bath & Coney Island R. R, 
Port JErrerson, Long Island, July 8, 1881. 
G f the watches bought of you 20th June, anxious to know what the would do in, the way of time- 
eepers, I hung up tavo alongside my chronometer, on board my vessel, Schr. “‘ James Slater,” on voyage from 
New York to a, South America, and found, after running two days. they did not pcg f % ofa minute. I 
recommend them with p! JameEs L. TOOKER, Master Schr. “ James Slater.” 


Each watch is put up in handsome satin-lined case. pee paid (registered) on receipt of only $3.50. 
Each watch is guaranteed to be as represented, and may i: returned if not satisfactory in every respect, 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING ACENCY, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A NEW, TREATMENT g.cotiir neice 


A Ss Dini RECTLY upon upon the the great nervous and organic centres 
d cures natural process 
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27 CENTS 


FOR THE 


FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 


DICTIONARY, 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. A full list of Abbreviations with 
explanations. This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 
and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French 
gives phrases spelled phonetically. 320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth. 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 27 CENTS. Address 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY, 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


REST IN GOD. 
[By Frances Ridley Havergal. ] 


Made for thyself, O God! 
Made for thy love, thy service, thy delight ; 
Made to show forth thy wisdom, grace, and 
might; 
Made for echy praise, whom veiled archangels 
laud ; 
Oh strange and glorious thought, that we may be 
A joy to thee! 





Yet the heart turns away 
From this grand destiny of bliss, and deems 
*T was — for its poor self, for passing 
dream 
Chasing ae melting day by day ; 
Till for ourselves we ane | on this world’s best, 
“ This is net rest!” 


Nor can the vain toil cease, 
Till in the shadowy maze of life we meet 
One who can guide our aching, wayward feet 
To find himself, our Way, our L ife, our Peace, 
In him the long unrest is soothed and stilled ; 
Our hearts are filled. 


O rest, so true, so sweet! 
(Would it were shared by all the w eary world!) 
’Neath shadowing banner of his love unfurled, 
We bend to kiss the Master’s pierced feet ; 
Then lean our love upon his loving breast, 
And know God’s rest. 


CHRISTIAN COMPASSION IN 
THE ANCIENT CHURCH. 


(From Uhlhorn’s Christian Charity in the Ancient 
Church. ] 

The grandest manifestations of Chris- 
tian compassion took place in the times of 
those great calamities, which broke in 
upon the Roman Empire in increasingly 
rapid succession during the third century. 
A fearful pestilence was then going about, 
and making its a pearance now in one 

lace, now in another. In Cyprian’s days 
it broke out in Carthage. The bishop’s 
biography gives us a moving description 
of the almost entire dissolution of all ties 
which was the result of the pestilence. 
“There was & general panic. All fled. 
All avoided contact with the infected, and 
let their relations lie without help, as 
though they could thus keep death at a 
distance. “Phere were corpses lying about 
in the street throughout the town. No 
one thought of anything else than of mak- 
ing horrible profits. No one did to 
another what he would have wished done 
to himself.” Almost more strongly does 
Cyprian himself, in his apologetic book to 
Demetrianus, describe the selfishness of 
the heathen, which, as is, alas! so often 
the case, broke out in this general distress. 
“No compassion is shown by you to the 
sick, only covetousness and plunder open 
their j jaws over the dead; they who are 
too fearful for the work of mercy, are 
bold for guilty profits. They who shun 
to bury the dead, are greedy for what they 
have left behind them.” He reproaches 
them with leaving the sick in the lurch for 
the sake of taking possession of their prop- 
erty after their death. ‘“ They run about 
everywhere to plunder, to take possession.’ 
It was quite different with the Christians. 
Of them Cyprian says, they would more 
have broken the storm themselves than 
have been broken by it. With burning 
words did the bishop summon them to give 
their assistance, and, as was his nature, him- 
self energetically organize them. Services 
were allotted to each, says his biographer, 
according to their individual ability. 
Some gave money, others their personal 
assistance. ‘Who would not have has- 
tened under such a teacher to be found 
taking some part in this warfare?” Thus 
the sick were nursed, the dead interred. 
The heathen, too, had a share in the deeds 
and sacrifices of love. “ Fer,” preached 
Cyprian, “if we only do good to those 
who do good to us, what do we more than 
the heathens and publicans? If we are 
the children of God, who makes his sun 
to shine upon good and bad, and sends 
rain on the just and the unjust, let us 
prove it by our acts, by blessing those who 
curse us, and doing good to those who 
persecute us.” 

The pestilence raged in Alexandria 
under the Emperor Gallienus. Eusebius 
| has preserved a letter of Dionysius, then 
| its bishop, in which he deserjbes the con- 
| duct of the Christians during this visita- 
tion: “Most of our brethren, in the 
fulness of their brotherly love, did not 
spare themselves. They mutually took 
care of each other, and as instead of pre- 
serving themselves, they attended on the 
sick, and willingly dil them service for 
Christ’s sake, they joytully laid down their 
lives with them. any died after having 








been by their exertions the means of 
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restoring others. The best among the 
brethren, many presbyters, deacons, and 
distinguished laymen ended their lives in 
this manner, so that their deaths, which 
were the result of piety and strong faith, 
seem not inferior to martyrdom. Many 
who took into their hands and laid upon 
their bosoms the bodies of Christian 
brothers, closed their mouths and eyes, and 
reverently interred them, soon followed 
them in death. It was quite different with 
the heathen. They thrust out those who 
were beginning to sicken, fled from those 
who were dearest, and cast the dying into 
the streets ; they let the dead lie unburied 
in their desire to avoid infection, which 
nevertheless they could not escape. It 
was the same when this city suffered from 
famine and pestilence under Maximus. 
While the heathen _ lost courage, and 
each thought only of his own preservation, 
the Christians were active throughout the 
whole city. Some distributed bread to 
the hungry, others attended on the sick, 
others again took care for the interment 
of the dead, so that even the heathen 
praised the God of the Christians, and 
declared, that Christians alone were pious 
and godly. 

It was at other times also esteemed a 
work of mercy to bury the dead. Lactan- 
tius reckons the interment of strangers 
and of the poor as among the duties which 
humanity imposes on men. He reproaches 
the heathen for their neglect of this duty, 
and for their estimation of duties only 
according to their utility. It is indeed 
indifferent to the dead whether they are 
buried‘or not. “ But we will not suffer 
the image and creature of God to be 
thrown for a prey to the wild beasts and 
birds, but will give it back to the earth 
from which it was taken, and fulfil to even 
an unknown man the office of his rela- 
tions, into whose place, if they be absent, 
humanity steps.” It belonged, as we have 
seen, to the duties of the deacons to pro- 
vide for the interment of the poor and of 
strangers; nay, even the corpses cast up 
by the sea, found, through the love of 
Christians, a decent grave. 

With special love did the Church, 
mindful of our Lord’s words: “I was in 

rison, and ye came unto me,” interest 
oer To prisons and prisoners. For this 
there was plenty of opportunity. There 
were not only brethren cast into prison 
for the sake of the faith, of provision for 
whom we shall soon have to speak more 
particularly,—there were also prisoners of 
war, for the inroads of the barbarians 
became increasingly frequent even in the 
third century; there were at all times 
many who were imprisoned for the non- 
a of taxes, and debtors who were 

ept in prison by reason of the severity of 
the Roman laws of debt, because the 
could not meet their engagements to pri- 
vate individuals. It is of such imprisoned 
debtors that we must especially think, 
when Ignatius and the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions name the liberation of prisoners, 
together with the maintenance of widows 
and orphans, as a conspicuous portion of 
the Christian exercise of mercy. 


HUNTERS 


FOR 


CLOTHING 


Can find plenty of seasonable game at 


OAK HALL, 


including clothing for hunters. The 
stock is more complete daily. Four 
lines of Men’s all-wool Suits at 
$10.00 are very attractive. What 
we can do on this line later in the 
season, we are not yet prepared to 
say, but the present show is far bet- 
ter than we expected to make. 
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Wanamaker & ‘Brown, 


OAK HALL, 
S.E. Cor. Sixth and Market Sts., 
Philadelphia. 





RIGGS 


BROTHER 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breaklast coe, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed, It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 













Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


& CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
= 

















KEEP THE CHILDREN IN HEALTH. 


If your child has any symptoms of dysentery, or any 


trouble of the bowels, commence Ridge’s F: asa diet 
without delay. Unless the trouble has becomechronic, 
requiring medical aid, it will correct the difficulty ; and, 
as a dietetic in sickness, it is invaluable, 





LANGUOR AND LASSITUDE, 

SO COMMON IN THE SPRING, INDICATE A 
TORPID CONDITION OF THE LIVER AND A 
SLUGGISH CIRCULATION OF THE LIFE-GIV- 
ING FLUIDS. A TEASPOONFUL OF TAR- 
RANT’S SELTZER APERIENT IN A GLASS 
OF WATER HALF AN HOUR BEFORE BREAK- 
FAST WILL GENTLY RELIEVE AND REGU- 
LATE THE LIVER, QUICKEN AND PURIFY 
THE CIRCULATION, AND IMPART NEW LIFE 
AND VIGOR TO EVERY FUNCTION OF THE 
BODY. ALL DRUGGISTS HAVE IT. 
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aa The most remarkable Remedy of the age. 
“*The only preparation that will cure Spavin;” 


A valuable remedy for cure of Lameness. 

Removes swellings and inflammations, 

Ellis’s Spavin Cure does not blister or blemish. 

We furnish itive evidence of absolute cures, 

We send undisputed testimonials of Spavins removed. 
Ellis’s Spavin e will cure Splints and Ringbones. 


Descriptive books with testimonials sent free. 

Any reader may secure free pamphlet. 

Qwners of lame horses send postal card to us. 
undreds of cures described in our book. 

Read carefully and you will be convinced. 

We only ask a fair trial for Ellis’s Spavin Cure. 


We prepare Condition Powders and Hoof Ointment. 
Heave Powders, Worm Powder, and Colic Powders. 
All these on sale at Drug Stores and Harness Dealers. 
Price of Ellis’s Spavin Cure, $1 per bottle. 





For further particulars, free books, etc., write to 


ELLIS SPAVIN CURE CO., 


50 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
or 276 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


Tothe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or & Dictionary and Alphabeticat index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible raay be 








| eeadily found by looking for any material word in thr 


verse, 
A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 
pages rinted on fine paper and substantially bound. 
Loy: vo, cloth. This is the geuseine and enttre 
of Cruden's great work. Nextto Dr. Young's 
more recent work mentioned above, Cruden’s is the 
best. One of these should be poqeesped: by every 
English-speaking Protestant family in the world. 


Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.75. 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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A continuous harvest of praise follows FS. 

the wellearned popularity of the #% 

Estey Onegan. Sold everywhere, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS., 

Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple, 
Boston: Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music Hall, 
Cincinnati; Church of the ‘Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia; and of nearly 1,100 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. We invite attention to 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at trom $500 to 
$1,000, and upwards, 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
eonnected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on application. 

Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices, 


“Send for Musical and Optical Wonder Catalogue free. 
Harbach Organina Co., 809 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


BARLOW'S || sy tanta 


INDIGO BLUE D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 


_233 N. Second S8t., Phila, 


























SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE 


Red Ton Box, 
Used by nearly every famil 


ANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 1858, 


in New 
England, and by all first-class laundries, 
because it never spots the clothes. 

The brilliant azurine tint unequalled. 

It gives a clear tint to Laces, Linens, 
Cottons, and special , clear tint to 
old or yellowed cloth. 


Call for SAWYER’S Red Top Box, 
TAKE NO OTHER. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 














THE BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 


WASHINC CLOTHING 


ani everything else, in Hard or Soft Wa- 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 

Saves Laber, Time, and Seap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers, 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon your PKARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Pe pPHNTT 
RS.POT TS 


M ’ 
COLD HaNote sac IRON 





BADVANTAGESS 
DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 
BEST IN USE AND CHEAP, 
THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A 
STAND TO A SET. 


FOR SALE BY THE 


HARDWARE TRADE 









CHURCH FURNITURE. 


This set, 6 pieces complete, $75. Photographs of our 
full line sent by mail, free, if applied for 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL Sir., Boston, Maas., U. 8. A. 


iF 
3 


- 


28 
SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Church and Furniture 
27 Sudhuru Street. 3F-49 os 





Established 1780. 





IMPROVED SEATING 


CHURCH, 
LECTURE ROOM, 
Sabbath School 


&c., &c, 


TAYLOR PATENT CHAIR. 
PRATT & CO., 
19 Bond S&t., N. Y. 518 Arch S8t., Phila. 
2” Send for Illustrated Catalogues. greg 




















Sunday-School 
BANNERS oat. 


and 
GOLD. 
Send to J, & R. LAMI 
mine St., New York, eh  -F ye, Ne 


Mauufucture those celebrated Bells 
and [aimee for Churctes, Tower 
Clecks, &c., &c._ Prices and cata 
logues sent free. Address 

H, McSHane & Cv., Baltimore, 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Favorably known to the public since 

Chureh,Chapel, Sc Fire Alarm 
aad echer bello; sinc Ohimsas ana ean 


MENERLY & C8.. WEST TRAY W. Y. 
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Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
hoo! 
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VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. ©. 
SEND To B cs WAN, 344 5 99. #7. = 


Boek Agents Wanted. American Publishing Ce, 
Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnsti, or 8t. Louis, 


AGENTS WA NT ED for the kobbins Washer. Ex- 
cellent pay. Bissell M’'fg Co.. 2 Vesey St., N. Y¥. 


GENTS WANTED. Priy~. cru Lar Boar 
T. E, CHASE & Co., 126 Warer St., Boston, Masa, 


AGENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles, Prices reduced 
33 per cent. NaTrionaL PuBLISALNe@ Co., Phila,, Pa, 


AGENTS WANTED ("or com, Neto Pon 
the greateai the 

year. Send for illustrated circular if ycu want tomake 

money, FORSHEE & McMAKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS Are offered 50 per cert. discount to sell 
Moore’s Universal Assistant. Sure sale 
for this book anywhere. 1016 paes, 500 illustrations. 
One agent made 
address 


50 in 6days. For full 
J.8, Ogilvie & Co., Publishers. 3} eT 


The ARNOLD Automatic 
GENTS cookER is the azticle to handle you 
want &@ permanent money-n-uking busin 


ess, We 
ve exclusive control and ive FRE 
Address WI LMOT CAST LER OO Rochentes ae 


A GENTS WANTED EVERYWHUFREtosellthe 
best Family Knitting Machine ever invented, Will 
kuit a pair of stockings with Heel an 1 Toe complete in 
20 minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy- 
work, for which there is always a resdy market. Send 
for Cireular and terms to the Twombl Kuitting 
Machine Co. 163 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 


SOUS ngs, 
2 : ( 
ON A MEXICAN MUSTANG THROUGH TEXAS 
Isaracy, sparkling, historical book. iiustrations, 
Deliciors humor shines through everywhere, There 
is a laugh on every peg, The most entertaining book 
extant, selling by the thousands. Every body enjoys 
it. One Agent aia 105 & son, ante. uncon. 
ANTED in ever wn er 
Agents Address ‘8, 8. Scranton &Co., Hart ford, Conn. 































| KEYSTONE SLATE and SOAPSTONE Works. 


BT SANT MANTELS E 






Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other Slav: and 
see. Work on hand or made «© order. JOS. 





Manufacturers. Office and salesroom, 121 
Aveouue, Factory, 12)! and 1213 Spring Garden Street, Prt.‘ 
for Catalogue and Price Lis. 
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= mprovements and Conveniences 


_ THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 

















At 
the be- 
ginning 
of this year 
it was announc- 
ed that a series of 
special articles, bear- 
ing upon the New Testa- 
ment lessons of the first six 
months of the year, would ap- 
pear in The Sunday School Times. 
With each week’s issue the readers 
of the paper have had the benefit of one 
or more of those articles. In making good the 
promise of a similar series, bearing upon the 
Old Testament lessons of the last six months 
of the year, pleasure is taken in announcing 
the following list of such articles as are already 
secured, Other articles are expected for this 
and they will be announced from time 
to time, as the assurance of them may be 
It is intended that The Sunday 


Keres ; 


received, 





School Times shall bring to its readers, from 4 


It is believed that many new clubs will be formed for these last six monthe of the year. 
Perhaps such a plan would work well in your school. 


other publications they may have. 


week to week, contributions from the best 
writers of Europe and America. 





The Critical Notes on the Old Testament lessons 
will be written by PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and other ori- 
ental lenguages at Princeton Theological poe 
and Chairman of the American Company of O 
Testament Revisers. 


FOR THE NEXT SI) SIX MONTHS. 

It is understood, of course, that this list covers only 
the side-light helps to the study of the lessons. The 
usual variety of other articles is not to be intermitted. 

By PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. GREEN, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary:—An Introduction to the 
— of the Book of Joshua. 

PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, of Queen’s College, 
on! ‘ord, _ land, member of the Old Testament 
Compan English Revisers :—The Inhabitants of 
Canaan fore the Conquest. 

By BISHOP F. D. HUNTINGTON, of the Protestant 
eae Church :—Faith and Obedience. 

GENERAL JOSHUA L. CHAMBERLAIN, President 
of wdoin College :—Joshua asa Military Leader. 

By DR. HOWARD CROSBY, Ex-Chancellor of the 
University of New York, and member of the New 
Testament Company of American Revisers :—Joshua 
as a Type of Jesus, 

By OR. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, Barnstable, England, 
author of The Lifeand Wordsof Christ, and of Hours 
with the Bible :—Joshua’s Life Work. 

By DR. A. J. GORDON, Pastor of the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, author of The Min- 
istry ——-* ete. :-Our Canaan. 








a ars 29, 1868. 





By DR. |. HAMBURGER, Land-Rabbin in Strelitz, 
Mecklenburg, and author of the Real-Encyclopedia 
for Bible and Talmud :—Traces of the Tabernacle. 

By PROFESSOR E. CONE BISSELL, of Hartford 
Theological Seminary :—The Cities of Refuge. 

By PROFESSOR C. A. BRIGGS, of Union Theologi- 
cal nextunty, New York; Editor of The Presby- 
terian Review :—Jehovah and Baal. 

By DR. Ma HAYES WARD, Editor of The Independ- 
ent, New York :—The Bible Story illustrated by 
Ancient Monuments. 

DR. A. EDERSHEIM, Oxford, England, author 
of The Temple and Its Ministry, etc. :—The School 
Idea among the Ancient Hebrews. 

4 Dr. ALEXANDER McLAREN, Manchester, Eng 
_ author of The Life of David as Reflected in 
Psalms, etc. :—The 

( Gideon 

By Dr. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, pastor of the Broad- 

Tabernacle, New York~—A Sorrowful Heart 

Its Cure. 

=” Dr. JOHN HALL, pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York:—The Child 
Samuel. 

By PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, of Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn. :—Eli’s Sin and Punish- 
ment. 

By PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, 
Theological Seminary 
Hebrew Prophet. 

By PROFESSOR FRANZ DELITZSCH, of Leipzig 
University, the eminent German evangelical critic 
and commentator :—The Hebrew Chroniclers. 


Sword of the Lord and of 


of Auburn 
:—The Function of the 





By Dr.J. L. M. CURRY, General Agent of the Pea- | 
— Fund, Richmond, Va. :—Asking for a King. 








By Dr. R. M. HATFIELD, pastor of the Clar 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh, © hicago, I 
Courage of Faith. 

By Dr. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, member of the Old 
Testament Company of American Revisers:—Why 

id God Choose Davi 

By BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church : ‘~The Blank Between the Testaments. 


Street 
.:—The 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES.— Prom 1 to4 
copies, one year, $2,00 each ; from 5 to 9 copies, $1.50 
each; from 10 to 19 copies, $1.25 eae h; 20 copies or 
over, ‘$1.00 each. Three orsix months at the same 
proportion: ate rate. To the person forming a club 


of either grade, at these regular rates, one additional 
eopy free. T he papers for a club, if so desired, will 
be sent to the individual addresses. The papers for 


a club must all go to one post-office, excepting when 
the teachers of a school get their mail matter from 
—— post-offices, the papers will be sent accord- 
ingly 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.--— 
By a new plan, the smaller schools, which cannot 
form large-clubs, have the benefit of the very lowest 
rate. It provides that when the entire ‘force of 
teachers in ee school is less than twenty, the club 
rate to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condi- 
tion that the order for the papers be accompanied 
by a statement that the number of copies ordered in 
the club is not less than the full number of teachers 
in the school. Trachers belonging to the same house- 
hold may be counted as ONE in making such a state- 
ment of the number of teachers in a school. 


SPECIMENS FREE.—rnough copies of 
any one issue of the paper, to enable all the teachers 
of a school to examine it, will be sent free. 


In a large number of schools the teachers take The Sunday School Times in addition to whatever 
Why not try it? You can start a club in the summer time just as well as at any other season. 


JOHN D. WATTLES. Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SU PTS. and Addresses for a’ 


Send Your Names 





FREE SAMPLE * 


THE 


COLORED DESICNS, 


The best Internationa! Lesson Iliustra- 


tions Published. 





ENDORSED BY 


Rev. D. H. McVicar, 


Rev. W. Randoiph 


Rev. B. M. Palmer 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B.F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H. L. aroun! ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks, 


rece R. I. 
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mentseen nt by matt ox express or freight, accord- 
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not satisfactory. Cata- 
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oes TOHIN WANAMAKER, LADELPHIA, 








We “ade the largest retafl stock fn the United States. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
OF EVERY CHARACTER. 
Mirrers, Paintings, En- 
gravings, Etchings, 
Choice and Rare Impres- 
sions. Engravings suitable 
for Sabbath-schools and Pas- 
tors, for Ladies’ Partors and 
Mission-Rooms, A fine and 
full assortment at all times. 
EXQUISITE PICTURE 
FRAMES, our own manu- 
facture,and warranted, Alsosmall Imported Frames 
for Gard and Cabinet sizes, from Paris and Vienna. 
Allthe Regers Groups. Sole Agency. 


; No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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LEAD All OTHERS 


EVERY STYLE AND PRICE 


FOR OPERATION, ECONOMY, DURA- 
BILITY AND WORKMANSHIP 

















found in no others. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


POPULAR EVERYWHERE. 
For sale in every City and Town in the United States. 


RATHBONE, SAAD & CO. 


ALBANY. DETROIT. . CHICAGO. 

















Stockinettes for Jackets, 

Jersey Cloths for Suits and Jackets, 
Stockinettes for Ulsters, 

English Checks for Ulsters, 
English Homespuns, 

English Kerseys and Cheviots, 
English Plaid Ulsterings, 

Black and Mixed Corkscrews, 
Black Camel’s Hair Cloths, 


and Overcoats. 


5) |\CLOTHS FOR LADIES! 


FALL JACKETS AND SUITS. 


Our handsome and varied lines of staple and novel patterns of Fall and Winter 


Cloths are now in, and our main, upper and lower floors are crowded with beautiful 
woolen fabrics. 


lt a CASSIMERES. 


Extensive ranges of New Styles, in all qualities, especially for Boys’ Suits, Trousers 





Fine Habit Cloths, 

French Tricote Cloths, 

New Elastique Cloths, 

Pin Checks, Stripes and Plaids, 
Steal Gray Cloths, 

Dove Gray Cloths, 

Drab Brown Cloths, 

Mode Drab Cloths, 

Diagonal Twilled Serges, 

Dress Cloths (all colors). 





MATI: ORDERS. 


Samples and Cloths are gecurely and | acne sent by Post. 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & CO,, 


CL 3 TH HOUSE, 
MARKET AND NINTH STS., PHILADELPHIA. 








INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


NOW IN PROGRESS AT 


THESE ORGANS ARE AGAIN AWARDED THE 


THE VERY HIGHEST AWARD. 





DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 


A GABLE DISPATCH ANNOUNCES THAT AT THE GREAT 


AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS, 1883, 


ANEW ILLUSTRATED CAT- 
ALOGUE OF THE MASON & 
HAMLIN ORGANS, 49 pp., Ato, 
is now ready, for the season of 1883-4, 
dated October, 1883. Many NEW AND 
MOST ATTRACTIVE STYLES are present- 
ed, in rich cases, showing only natural 
woods, or elegantly decorated in GOLD, 
SILVER, BRONZE and cotors, ONE 








at any. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 


HUNDRED STYLES of organs are described and illustrated, from the smallest size at 
only $22.00, having as much power as any single reed organ, and the characteristic 
Mason & Hamlin excellence, up to organs with THREE MANUALS and FULL PEDAL BASE, 
at $900.00, Sixty styles are at from $78.00 to $200.00 each. These are unquestionably 
the BEST ORGANS IN THE WORLD. They have taken the HIGHEST AWARDS for DEMON- 
STRATED SUPERIORITY at EVERY GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
FOR SIXTEEN YEARS, no other American Organs having been found equal to them 
The new styles, now ready, are the best and most attractive ever offered. 
CATALOGUES with net cash prices, free, Sold also for easy payments, or rented. 
AND PIANO CO. BOSTON, 154 Tremoni 
Street; NEW YORK, 46 East Fourteenth Street; 


CHICAGO, 149 W®bash Avenue. 














The world- 





GET A RINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 





Is the verdict of our most renowned musicians. Large 
Stock of Grands, Uprights and 
renowned 


les at all prices. The finest 
Tersest_ CASH. er INSTALMENTS WeUne advance. 


A. 0. : MMER & CO, 2h, 1117 CHESTNUT ST. 


Phe Synday Schoo) Times intends to admpit only ad Sr that are trastworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party no} in goed standing be inady 








Squares, in our Warerooms. 
EORGE WOODS ORGANS in all 
voiced and toned Organ made. 


PHILAD’A. 


CARPETING. 


We suggest some advantages which 
retail Carpet buyers have when dealing 
with us : 

Our Stock is probably as large again 
as that owned by any other Carpet 
House in this city. 

Our Patterns are the newest, and are 
handsome in all the grades. 

Being Manufacturers, buying of us 

Sastee from first hands, saving 
intermediate profits. 

Our prices are not approached by any 
dealer offering equally good qualities. 

In most stocks several grades of Car- 
pets are thrown together and offered at 
same price. A buyer may, or may not, 
select the one perhaps worth the money. 
With us each lot is all of one value. 
We Guarantee every Carpet of our 
own make. 

Special Bargains can always be found 
in our large assortment. By asking for 
them none need go away dissatiafied 


BODY BRUSSELS AT $1.10. 


Short lengths left from our special suc- 
cessful sale. It will be worth the time 
spent in looking to see if the pieces are 
not long enough to cover the room need- 
ing a Carpet. At any rate, buyers 
should not select elsewhere until they 
call on us. 


J, & J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
809 & 8t1 CHESTNUT STREET, 
RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Exp 





Two Grand Winter Trips to California. 


Leaving Philadelphia Oct. 18 and Deo. 27. 

Two months’ sqourn at the elegant Hotel del Monte, 
Monterey, Cal. ; sixty-five days additional either there 
or at eight other desirable winter resorts, including 
San Franciseo, Santa Barbara, Sania Monica, San 
Gabriel, San Die o, Riverside, Colton and Merced. 
according to indiv idual preference, with ample time for 
further travel and sight-seeing; the outward journey 
by the Southern Route, with halts at Chicago, Kansas 
City, Santa Monica and Los Angeles, and the home- 

ward one by the Central and Union Pacific Line, with 
a stop at Salt Lake City. 

aa Send for Geecriptiy e circular. 


H. F. SHIELDS, 
434 Chestnut St. (cor. Fifth St.), Philadelphia. 
Ticket Office Philadelphia & Reading R. R. 
7 goods, or in making inquiry concerning 


In orderia ome 
anything i in this paper, you lige the 
rnblisher, as well as the advertiser, Sy stati 








the publisher will refund vo subscribers any money that they lose thereby, 


ros that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday Se Times, 
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ertently inserted, 


